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That the system of truth cnvolved in the wonderful treatises 
of Emanuel Swedenborg covers a true doctrine of Creation, and is 
thus fundamental to all that can interest mortal man, is evident 
to me, and manifestly not less evident to certain others who have 
studied and rightly considered that system. Among those who 
have studied the great Seer with duly qualified affection and be- 
coming intellectual force, the late Mr. Henry James may be 
counted foremost. Indeed, Mr. James has given such devoted 
zeal and royal vigor to the expositions he has made of Swedenborg, 
that others fall mostly into the shade, in comparison. And it is a 
question whether they do not, generally, more obscure than eluci- 
date the master they wish to serve. Yet, the great purport of 
Swedenborg’s thought as a comprehensive system, opening into all 
true being, knowing, and doing—opening into “ the way, the truth, 
and the life” of Divine Mastery —remains almost uncomprehended 
and unsought, and earnest peopie run to and fro stretching their 
weary vision for more light. Why, in view of the broad insight 
of the master and the remarkable genius and power of the pupil, 
_do those eommanding truths to which both were so constantly 


pledged remain unimpressed upon the intellectual force of to-day, 
XVII—8 
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thus leaving thought largely to surge and swelter, concerning 
most important problems at least, amid opinional distractions, 
when it should be anchored in scientific certitude? Why has 
Swedenborg so voluminously written, and James so vigorously 
explicated, principles and truths thus vital and necessary, and yet 
so few see and understand? Let us see if we can solve this prob- 
lem in some measure, even though limited as we must be on this 
occasion. 

Mr. James treats of these great problems of Creator and Created 
simply as a Christian philosopher. He is so devoted to philosophy 
as to deem it adequate for every emergency ; hence he persistently 
excludes science from all participation in philosophic problems. 
To be sure, as a higher form of knowledge or actwal science— 
actual. knowing, to a certain extent—he proclaims truth with 
marked emphasis and certainty, even in this supreme realm. But 
it is the utterance of philosophy, that is to impress one according 
as the affections have first been qualified, and not a formulation 
by manifest science, which no intellect can gainsay nor reject 
when once understood. 

It is the function of science to carry its own force, and compel 
assent or conviction per force of manifest knowing and doing. 
Science neither cherishes nor depends upon labored arguments. 
It is its own argument, in that it actually is and does. It forces 
conviction when it appears in its proper form. 

Mr. James, with a heart all aglow with central life and an intel- 
lect readily responsive, saw and proclaimed truth as “ Divine 
Philosophy ”—most assuring to himself, and more or less impres- 
sive upon such of his readers as were spiritually related thereto. 
But it will hardly be supposed that he beheld it incarnated, or 
embodied as formal science. He could not have apprehended it 
as a measured and measuring system, that could be formulated 
and defined, and applied to test the value of thought concerning 
“the Highest.” If he had done this, he would have claimed a 
province of Divine Science as well as that of “Divine Philoso- 
phy.” Failing in this, and letting slip the principle of degrees 
wherein alone such science is rooted, we find him relegating sci- 
ence exclusively to the realms of rational knowledge, instead of 
carrying it to its ultimate as a manifest body—the incarnation of 
philosophy. This is emphatically an era of science. Whatever 
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the realm of human endeavor, conclusive and abiding results can 
only be attained through scientific certitude. And such certitude 
is no less needful and available as a ruling method of science in 
highest realms of thought than in the lower. Measured and 
measuring order of knowledge, as wniversal science, is as real and 
necessary as is such order necessary to the special sciences. Mr. 
James seems to have taken little account of Swedenborg’s principle 
of degrees, which Swedenborg himself so fully elaborates. And 
Swedenborg failed to give efficient form and best application 
thereto, and thus left that principle standing without its true form 
and proper force in application. It is designed to make this 
appear, though a far more extended assay than we can here make 
is requisite to give extensive application and desired force. 

“The knowledge of degrees,” says Swedenborg, “is, as it were, 
the key to open the causes of things, and enter into them; with- 
out it, scarcely anything of cause can be known.”—D. LZ. & W.,, 
184. 

The ruling principle of discrete degrees is this: A one is to be 
rightly discriminated under threefold aspect, because every one 
is, intrinsically, threefold in its elements. Let us take Society as 
the one under view. In its first, involved or indefinite form or de- 
gree it is a one of primary elements; simplistic and vague enough 
as to any form becoming our present conceptions of society. In 
its second degree it is the same one—society—though it is in an 
entirely different form or order. It is here known as society— 
comes to definite form as such. It is here society in its partial, 
broken, fragmentary forms, because, whereas the elementary prin. 
ciple of the first degree was that of indefinite involution, that of 
the second degree expresses the element of definite evolution, 
wherein the utmost diffraction and distraction occur. But under 
the order of discrete degrees, as creative law, we shall find this one 

_—society—emerging from its broken, conflicting, and superficial 

forms, and settling into a third and consummating form whose 
glory shall fitly illustrate the Divine triunity itself, and whose 
radiance shall “ pale the light of sun, moon, and stars.” For here 
the one becomes a reality in its perfect degree—the degree that 
composes, associates, Divinely orders all the elements under the 
rule of perfect, scientific consoviation. 

Thus the form of this universal law is ¢rinity-in-wnity ; and the 
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elements involved are (1) the simplistic (involved), (2) the complex 
(evolutionary), (3) the composite (evolved). 

Under this conception of scientific order, I find the grand Crea- 
tive Series standing : 

1st. God the Creator, necessarily indefinitely volving the 
natural and the Divine Humanity. 

2d. God the Creator definitely evolving the creaturely form in 
the natural creation, wherein He wisely hides Himself till that 
form comes to due self-consciousness and self-assertion. 

3d. God the Creator in creation clearly evolved, whereby Crea- 
tor and creature become consciously one in Divine vitality, and 
all human conditions become truly responsive to the inspiring 
Presence. 

So, primarily, the three creative degrees cover the whole realm, 
and all special applications and analyses must be derived thence 
and be kept true to that source in order to prove reliable and satis- 
factory in results. 

Although handling this law of degrees with much effect, I do 
not find that Swedenborg clearly announced the elementary prin- 
ciples of the degrees, nor do I see that he carried them, in applica- 
tion, to best scientific issues. 

The law of degrees furnishing, as claimed, a standing scientific 
clew, derived from fixed character, or distinctive form inherent to 
those degrees, a demand reasonably arises that we either exhibit 
its practical form and use, or dismiss the great claim made in its 
behalf. 

Let us now try to formulate a subordinate or primary analysis, 
related to a secondary analysis and definitions that will illustrate 
the principle of Creative Triunity, and its method of application as 
practical science. 


Tueme: CREATION, UNDER THE LAW OF TRIUNITY. 


L ( Involving (1) The Simplistic Element (the Indifferent). 

Involving (2) The Complex Element (the Differentiating). 

Involving (3) The Composite Element (the Associating or Unitary). 
Evolving (1) The Simplistic Manhood (Common Human Force). 

Puaty Evolving (2) The Complex Manhood (Special Human Force). 
Evolving (3) The Composite Manhood (United Human Force). 


CREATOR : 


Evolved (1) The Simplistic Manhood realized in Divine Order. 
Pm a Evolved (2) The Complex Manhood realized in Divine Form. 
Evolved (3) The Composite Manhood realized in Divine Order. 
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Here, accordingly, is an analysis of Creative Elements that 
comprehends the whole scope in distinct scientific form. True, 
it does not name the physics of creation, for a true conception and 
discussion of the great problems of God’s true creation have no 
direct reference to crude physical constitution, any more than 
the art-conception of the artist has reference to, or involves, 
the constitution of the quarry whence his material is derived. 
The creative operation in Humanity is a process that, presup- 
posing physical form, applies to the fashioning of Human Form 
to Divinest issues, wherein it becomes filled with the glory of 
the Lord. Hence, in a true doctrine of creation, the discussion 
of physical constitution has no sort of pertinence. Physical 
constitution is a primary necessity, to be sure, as crude matter 
is basic to art and artisanship that need material form as embody- 
ing instrument, or as the material elements are requisite to human 
corporeity. 

God’s true creation makes Natural Man the subjective term, 
and God-Man (Godly Man) the objective term, all things else 
being the various instrumentalities and furnishings, and, finally, 
the gorgeous livery of the Divine Humanity, or immaculate 
Gop-Man realized as Creative End. So, let cheap natural science 
no more try to nourish the human intellect with protoplastic 
pabulum, nor tickle its faney with visions of “ star-dust.” Neither 
protoplasm, star-dust, nor other corporeal elements are of any direct 
account to science in its supreme degree—the degree of Creative 
Life, Activity, and Form; though all become, reflexly, a thousand 
times more luminous with the glory of the Highest than they 
can ever appear by the best lumen of mere natural science. Let 
us bear in mind, therefore, that the truths of creation, in any 
sense that can satisfy the yearning desires of the soul, are not — 
truths of physics, excepting as physics are subsidiary or provisional 
to metaphysics. They are truths of God as creator and Man as 
creature, both subjectively and objectively. Hence any scientific 
(formally valid) estimate of the essential nature of the Creator, the 
essential order of the creative operations in human nature, and 
the essential order of the Divine Natural Humanity in creative 
ultimate, will effectually cover the whole theme in its amplest 
scope, and leave nothing to do but to conform human states, 
thoughts, and activities to the rule of these principles of eternal 
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law, thus making Divine and human authority one power in 
human affairs. 

The case is similar, in very limited or special regards, when a 
teacher, professor, or master in his vocation—as, for instance, a 
Botanist—conforms his own conduct or authority strictly to the 
ruling principles of the science—is wholly one with its immutable 
commands—and thus is the powerful instrument to effect Botanic 
culture. “It is hard to kick against the pricks.’ We may work 
easily with science, but only amid tumult and painful toils against 
it. And this is true in regard to that commanding science which, 
definitely comprehending human nature as societary force, is in- 
strumentally available to qualify and order that force into perfect 
society. We come, accordingly, to an ampler rendering of the 
principles mainly in view, in order to find whether human knowl- 
edge may not become perfectly assured as to that which is of 
transcendent human interest. We proceed to a more thorough 
analysis and fuller definitions of the moments given under the 
head “Creating.” It is here that interest mainly centres, for 
this degree covers the spheres of human development under the 
generative operations of Creative Wisdom. When this realm 
becomes clearly explored, as to its pervading laws, by the objec- 
tive light of the ultimate degree—the degree of composure in 
“the way, the truth, and the life”—and the ruling forces in 
human affairs are brought into strict conformity with such knowl- 
edge, humen advance towards Divine order will become astonish- 
ingly rapid. For the Kingdom of God in the earth is an evolution 
in its procedure, as the Master so constantly taught ; and, when men 
conform their ways tu the manifest laws of that Kingdom, compara- 
tive peace will at once ensue, even before great progress is made 
in qualifying conditions. The designs of the Supreme Architect 
in human society are perfect. So long as we, the builders, igno- 
rantly patch and bungle, putting up disorderly fenders to protect 
from heats and chills and storms, as they variously play upon us, 
so long do we obstruct and deform the structure. So long, too, 
heaven’s fierce fluids will play upon us to tear away the deformi- 
ties we project. If a builder were to construct his edifice by 
piecemeal in temporary defences against the assaults of the ele- 
ments, rather than in intelligent consistency with architectural 
designs, his structure wouid be a horror to sight and a peril to 
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life; yet we, the unwise builders of the great social structure 
God has designed, still boggle and botch, and distrust Divine 
Providence, who cannot consent to our blunders, and give us 
social security and quiet under them. 

But we are not just now so intent upon applying principles, as 
laws of social conduct, as we are to exhibit the nature and scope 
of a commanding system, and thus to discover whatever short- 
comings may appear in Swedenborg’s rendering of a principle of 
matchless power and worth. 

As already intimated, we hold that Swedenborg failed to give 
a practical definition of the distinctive nature of discrete degrees, 
and thus inevitably failed to carry them, in application, to their 
commanding issues. For such reasons, it is believed, he did not 
fulfil the demands of science in its supreme realm, however 
forcibly he may have promulgated its leading principle, and 
given a true base for philosophic estimates of the great problems 
of Life and Being. 


Let us, then, turn to our full analysis of the secondary degree 
of the creative series (“ Creating”), and try to find what our law 
of discrete degrees, as already defined, will do to exhibit the ele- 
ments of human nature and the order of those elements in the scale 
of human development. We are surveying Human Nature as 
Divinely vitalized at its very core, and, therefore, one unbroken 
power that carries every individual of the race, in varied states 
of culture and utmost contrariety of personal experience. But 
from the very form of the individual mind as a threefold power, 
with wisdom as ground of Divine Revelation, or Logostie per- 
ception; reason as a ground of distinctive human appreciation, or 
analogic perception of the Highest by proper illumination; and 
the lower degree, of sense, as a ground of symbologie perception 
of highest realities when duly reflected from above; the whole 
realm of the mind cannot be duly appealed to, excepting through 
methods that will embody eternal truth to lower and lowest hu- 
man faculty; concrete it, as it were, into adamantine firmness. 
It is thus that lowest human powers, rightly disposed, may come 
to ready participation in sublimest realities. So we not only 
desire to make a logical statement of the primary factors of crea- 
tive law, and, to some extent, a rational exposé analogically, but 
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also to symbolize to the eye by a formulation that will effectually 
embody the whole truth “in ultimates.” The formal embodi- 
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ment, and through that practical uses, is the “ ultimate” as formal 
science of creative elements. The diagrams of Creative Order 
(illustrative symbol), presented on opposite page, were projected 
many years ago, in order to aid the author’s own thought and hold 
it conclusively fixed upon the creative elements duly analyzed and 
synthetized, and it is thought that they cannot fail to aid others who 
may be interested in these matters, discussed by Swedenborg and 
Mr. James—matters so important to consider and so difficult to com- 
prehend as science. The first one—with the light centre of four 
triangular forms and three shaded external hemispheres consisting 
of nine triangular forms—is presented as a symbol of the order ot 
the Creative Operations (“ Creating”). It is designed, in the first 
place, to represent the constant intimacy of the Divine and Hu- 
man elements in creation, under all the varying states of the crea- 
turely form as real to consciousness, and also in that indefinite 
form prior to distinct human consciousness. The light spaces in 
the centre (0, I, I, III) symbolize Creative Being as constantly 
the inmost life to creaturely form, and the dark external hemi- 
spheres (1-9) represent the threefold order of the human form in 
development—the order of creaturely development corresponding 
to the essential order of the human form as a triunity of character 
already defined. This diagram is designed, in the second place 
to represent the threefold order, in development, of the threefold 
elementary forms of creaturely constitution—the simplistic, com- 
plex, and composite, in human nature. And this analysis relates 
to the subject as a trine form of mind, a trine form of thought as 
the productive, versatile activity of mind, and to the trine order 
of visible activities and uses in the course of such development. . 
The first shaded hemisphere (1, 2, 3:) stands for the developing 
states of consciousness in the general or common human nature: 
or, more truly, it is the degree of actual human unconsciousness. 
For, a creaturely state of life does not become an intelligent expe- 
rience, real to consciousness, until it becomes woven into the con- 
sciousness through an educational process not comprehensible in 
itself. Creation is from highest to lowest—from God to Man— 
hence any distinctive form of creaturely lite must be Divinely 
given, and thence humanly appropriated by a toilsome process of 
subjective energy, before the subject can become duly conscious 
thereof. God is not an ¢mpostor ; He does not impose the goods 
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He confers upon the creaturely form as if that form were a dead 
machine, but makes it a living subject, freely receptive and ap- 
propriating the Divine providences, “as of self,” as Swedenborg 
significantly phrases it. Both Swedenborg and Mr. James very 
distinctly emphasize this important truth. 

Proceeding, then, in our definition, we come to say: the second 
shaded hemisphere (4, 5, 6:) stands for the developing states 
of consciousness in special or particular human personality real- 
ized in “selfhood ;” and the third (7, 8, 9:) stands for the de- 
veloping states of consciousness in the associate or unitary human 
form. 

As already seen, these various forms are creatively real or 
Divinely implanted in human nature at the very initial of each 
degree. A form is ingenerated in Creative Life, is thence gen- 
erated in natural form as seed-form or planting there, and thence 
regenerated in natural realms, where, at the end of the regen- 
erative process, the matter becomes a full fruition to experience, 
and thus invested with full significance to the creaturely form. 
Whence it may clearly appear that Creative Fruition—Divine 
Man—wmust be an iitial reality in creaturely realms—a Divine 
Incarnation—at the transition point from complex development 
to composite development—the transition point from ripest self- 
hood, as pharisaically illustrated, to societary “seed” given in 
Jesus Christ as a planting for societary fruition. And it may 
further appear that no proper understanding of the nature and 
significance of this Incarnation—this natural planting of a Divinest 
reality—could by any possibility be realized by natural man in 
his then immature states. The immediate disciple, instructed by 
the intimate Divine presence, must have had some vital sense of 
the reality, but he could have had no full knowledge. The hus- 
bandman, with faith in some promise of important results, might 
plant an unknown seed and have a tolerable sense of the seed 
itself, in its outward form, at least ; but he must come to the har- 
vest, and convert it in experience—in actual uses—in order to 
fully comprehend it. And, unless he had experienced the general 
order of development from fruit to fruit again duly multiplied, 
he would naturally get discouraged and distrust the promise, 
when he found the given form as a planting had totally disap- 
peared, and only rank stock remained visible. So, the Divine 
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Seed, implanted in Human Nature at the initial point of that na- 
ture’s fruitional degree of evolution, must have been, at best, only 
very partially comprehended at the time, and quite lost to those 
who, coming after, beheld only the obscuring Ausks—the external 
formal vesture of the inworking Spirit.. And at last, when, like 
the ripening husk of the grain, old forms give token of departing 
life, and interior realities as a fruition to God’s creating presence 
and power in human affairs are mostly unknown, as also unseen, 
the decline of faith becomes inevitable, and reckless human self- 
assertion, in manifold forms, comes largely to the front in expe- 
rience. 

But we must not permit extended diversion from leading de- 
signs. Discussion proper to a periodical publication forbids an 
extended explication of the numerous aspects of thought and 
activities naturally transpiring during the processes of the creative 
unfoldings of the human form or creaturely nature ; yet there are 
points that must not be overlooked at this time. A commanding 
one is this:. In all states of the distinctive human consciousness 
(1-9) the Divine and Human are in such constant intimacy in 
reality that the inmost human state is always vital with Divine . 
Life. So, this human form has actually fully rounded dimensions, 
however one-sided it may seem. That is, it has a conscious hemi- 
sphere in the beclouded realm of the natural experience, and an 
unconscious hemisphere in the luminous realm of inmost Being. 
This is imaged by the diagram first in view, thus: When the 
creaturely form is naturally conscious in lowest hemisphere or ex- 
treme simplism (1, 2, 3:), his unconscious being is in Creative Being 
to the extent of the hemisphere of light represented by spaces 0, 
I,II. When, likewise, he is in the degree of natural conscious- 
ness represented by the shaded hemisphere 4, 5, 6 :, his unconscious 
being is in God to the extent of the luminous hemisphere 0, IT, 
III. And when he is self-conscious in the degree represented by 
hemisphere 7, 8, 9:, his unconscious being is in the lumen of the 
hemisphere 0, III, I. Whence is sensibly illustrated the impor- 
tant truth that “in God we live, move, and have a being ”—that 
Creator and creature are vitally one in actual Being constantly, 
and only alienated to creaturely consciousness during the tumultu- 
ous states of existential development. 

Another point that has already been measurably touched, but is. 
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yet of such impressive import that it may well be urged anew, 
is this: the essential form of a degree or human state is not an 
intelligent reality or full experience to creaturely form during the 
unfolding process of that degree. It only becomes such during 
the operations of the next degree. Thus the common (simplex) 
human form, in development, has its root in the unal element (I) 
of eternal Being; germinates in “1” of the first developing hemi- 
sphere (as vegetable germ quickens to life in the seed buried in 
earth); mediately unfolds in “2” of that hemisphere (as in the 
germinal vegetable process the old seed-form tends to dissolution 
and the new form tends to subjective distinction); and grows to 
fruition of its form in “3” of that hemisphere (as vegetable germ 
comes to full germinal form and breaks its earthy barriers for a 
new career amid heavenly airs and sunshine). Thence the next 
degree, as shaded hemisphere 4, 5, 6 :, illustrating complex develop- 
ment—development in specific selfhood—is rooted in the dual 
element of Being (II), quickens in conscious human selfhood in 
“4,” unfolds more forcibly in that selfhood in “5,” and conclu- 
sively forms or matures in that selfhood in “6” of that hemisphere. 
This series corresponds with stock-growth in the plant. 

The consummating form of human development is illustrated 
by the shaded hemisphere 7, 8, 9:, and is grounded in the com- 
posite element of Being (the trine) represented by Roman numer- 
als, III. This form quickens in associate or fraternal vitality in 
“7,” more definitely unfolds in composite power in “8,” and 
thence ripens in that majestic order in “9.” Here development 
ends in full composite power duly ordered, fitly symbolized by 
numeric “10,” where, as a symbol of this numeric power, the 
primary term (0), previously unknown as embodying power, be- 
comes an instrumental form equivalent to the whole power of the 
series 1-9: this ninefoldness being extended indefinitely in higher 
associations. 

If we still hold the vegetable form as the corresponding symbol, 
this process—conclusion at “9” and transition into “10 ”—is for- 
cibly illustrated by the ripened grain that throws off the husk 
(now dead), that before obscured the intrinsic treasures beneath 
imposing exterior, and displays “the golden grain” in all its ob- - 
jective glory. Thus it is that ear-blade, ear-growth, and ear-ripe- 
ness make a fit symbol, in the mouth of the Divinely Revealed 
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Gop-Many, of the initial, unfolding, and unfolded order of God’s 
Kingdom in the earth. And thus it is that the fully composite, 
associate, or unitary order planted in human nature, as the Di- 
vine Incarnation, works as Holy Spirit (spirit of wholeness) in the 
serene depths central to all our human jars and painful strug- 
gles, and points clearly to the glory of a new era of Creative 
Fruition, when it may be said: “The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ.” 

It is seen * now, we trust, that a scientific formulation and ex- 
plication of the great principle of creative law, announced and 
partially defined and elaborated by Swedenborg—even though 
our rendering is necessarily very brief—verifies the essential reali- 
ties presented to the vision of that remarkable Seer, and, as we 
are persuaded, gives every earnest mind an infallible clew both to 
the Master and his most worthy expositor, Mr. James. 

Swedenborg’s system of thought, when logically constructed, 
works a complete revolution in current ideas of Creation. It ex- 
plodes the old notion of an arbitrary creation wrought by God as 
an outside force and terminating in physics humanly animated in 
primitive or merely natural man. It maintains that the creature’s 
vital substance is constantly the Creator, as his inmost being. 
And although it seems to affirm creative “ ultimate” as occurring 
in the primitive or Adamic nature, thence making a re-creation 
necessary to carry the creature up to Divine conjunction in true 
felicity of life, yet a proper rendering of the law of discrete de- 
grees, by a consistent unitary principle, will hold the matter firmly, 
(1) as Creative Jnsistence in Absolute Being ; (2) Creative Exist- 
ence in human appearing ; (3) Creative Subsistence in Divine 
Human appearing and being as one—this being Creative End. 
Swedenborg variously formulates the order of the degrees, verbally, 
with a constancy becoming his supreme devotion to highest truth ; 
though not, we are confident, in a way compatible with the full 
demands of science. 


1“Tt is seen,” we say, becatise our essay presupposes a knowledge, on the part of 
the reader, of Swedenborg’s intellectual attitude concerning the principles under dis- 
cussion, And, as it is not practicable to quote here sufficiently to give a systematic 
view of his thought, we can only recommend to the interested reader a perusal of his 
treatises, especially upon this subject of discrete degrees. His little work, known as 
“ Divine Love and Wisdom,” will be found sufficient for this purpose. 
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As a system of creative philosophy, somewhat involved, and also 
a system of science in form still more involved, his thought gets 
forcible and extended enunciation under his hand, and more spe- 
cific elaboration as a philosophic system under the cogent hand- 
ling of Mr. James. And it seemed only to need a more distinct 
showing of the elementary nature of the creative degrees, and 
strict scientific thesis, analysis, and synthesis accordingly, to make 
the whole as comprehensive and commanding, practically, as could 
be desired. 

In order to see, by his own expression, how his thought bears 
upon the problem of Creation, let us briefly quote him: 

“Tn the created universe, both in its greatest and in its least 
parts, these three—end, cause, and effect—exist, because they exist 
in God the Creator, who is the Lord from eternity."—D. LZ. & 
W., 169. 

“© |. . the end is all in the cause and all in the effect ; hence it 
‘is that end, cause, and effect are called the first end, the middle 
end, and the ultimate end.”—Jd., 168. 

“ The universal end, which is the end of all things in creation, 
is, that there may be an eternal conjunction of the Creator with 
the created universe; and this is impossible unless there be sub- 
jects in which His Divine may be as in Himself, consequently in 
which it may dwell and remain, which subjects, in order that they 
may be His habitations and mansions, must be recipients of His 
love and wisdom as from themselves.” —/d., 170. 

“That end, cause, and effect are in all and singular the things 
of creation, is evident when it is considered that all effects, or ulti- 
mate ends, become anew first ends, in a continual series from the 
Lord the Creator, who is the first, to the conjunction of man with 
Him, which is the last.”—Jd., 172. 

“Tt is to be observed that every degree is distinguished from 
another by its proper coverings, and all the degrees together are 
distinguished by their common covering; and that the common 
covering communicates with the inner and inmost in their order.” 
—Id., 194. 

“ . , . the prior degrees are in their fulness in their ultimate.” 
Ia., 217. 

These must suffice as hints of the order of his thought concern- 
‘ing the law of degrees as a principle of universal order. His con- 
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ception of the principles of “successive order” and “ simultaneous 
order,” as pertaining to these degrees, is quite equally important. 
In the diagrams already presented, these principles are very clearly 
illustrated. The first one, with shaded degrees illustrating the 
human form in order of creative development, very distinctly 
typifies “successive order.” The other diagram, with its three 
circular forms firmly united in the Centre, thus representing the 
full-orbed and fully illumined consciousness in creative fruition 
realized, well depicts the principle of “simultaneous order.” 
This symbol is easily understood by one who has understandingly 
followed our exposition of the laws of creative development. The 
threefold elements of human nature are never lost or dismissed in 
their successive operations. In “the ultimate” they are simply 
perfected, Divinely qualified, associated and actuated in ways ever 
new and fresh with new inspirations; like the opening day of the 
Springtime, or the movement of musical harmonies and the re- 
sponsive bounds of young life in the orderly combinations and 
transitions of “the merry dance.” Indeed, were it not for this 
great play of human life in the Divine-Human Order of the 
future, all these simple shadows, that so thrill our poor life of 
to-day with their flashy tinsel, would be without living soul, and 
speedily perish with the moving, natural personalities that oper- 
ate them. The whole natural world would collapse for want of 
vital fibre. 

This second diagram represents the threefold elements of human 
nature in triune order, in the full light and life of Creative End. 
In the Divine Natural Manhood, come to conscious experience in 
mind, thought, and outward conditions truly ordered, there is no 
darkness in any sphere. The previous darkened half-spheres of 
consciousness become here luminous whole spheres, all vital with 
immortal vigor and playing in Divine accordance, because all are 
duly conscious of the Eternal Centre wherein they are formed and 
united, and where they realize the great law of Harmony in the 
Life and Light of Creative Triunity. When, too, the external or 
natural mind becomes thus Divinely illumined and consciously 
one with its inspiring Centre, it is found that all forms of the ex- 
ternal are firmly united in each other, and this unity is firmly 
fixed in the Central Lite itself. ‘Each in all and all in each” is 
the law of full organic composition—every one in the wniversal 
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end the universal in every one as a constant living experience. 
This second diagram distinctly illustrates this perfected degree of 
consciousness: a state that realizes to human form what is ever 
true—namely, the constant presence of Creative Life in the crea- 
turely nature. 

In virtue of the Living Word inherent to the Human Form— 
the “ Life that lighteth every man that cometh into the world ”— 
there is a monition to the common sense which forbids that the 
natural life shall 7es¢ or remain in the grossness of its mere animal 
proclivities. The same monitor is a perpetual spur to the culti- 
vated or special sense—the moral sense—forbidding that the indi- 
vidual life remain and vest in the antagonisms and conflicts native 
to the mere human selfhood. So, too, there is the same, as Divinest 
monition to the @sthetic sense, that forbids any rest to man— 
whether in individual or collective regards—short of full partici- 
pation in infinite Goodness and Truth, with all the Divine Har- 
monies they involve. The rule of physical force, adapted to the 
lowest developing conditions ; of ethical force proper to the higher 
conditions; and of wsthetic force as suited to highest conditions 
of culture—will all be found duly instrumental in effecting progress 
to desired results ; and, when they are employed scientifically, the 
morning of the New Day will begin to dawn upon us. 


There is no question but Mr. James is right in maintaining that 
Swedenborg’s books form the base of a new intellectual system of 
immense importance, yet Mr. James himself seemed well aware 
that the great promise of the work, as a system, was not fulfilled 
by the labors so faithfully devoted thereto in the treatises of the 
great Seer. A system, to be clear and commanding as such, must 
be brought to its “ultimate.” It must attain embodiment—come 
to perfect form as positive science. In no other way can it be the 
ready instrument to cleave the fossilated ages of error and super- 
stition, and give the human intellect the Divine Mastery to which 
it rightly aspires. There are occasionally men of exceptional 
genius, like Mr. James, who gather the truth from first principles, 
and dispense it thence in generous measure to the few who, with 
qualified philosophical insight, come to ready sympathy and fellow- 
ship in the treasures thus disclosed. But the majority of intellects, 
of a sturdy practical nature, cannot be reached by doctrines and 
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theories logically explicated, especially when those doctrines and 
theories concern problems of our human origin and destiny. There 
was probably never greater interest and more earnest quest con- 
cerning highest realities; but such interest and search need help 
that logic and philosophy cannot give till they culminate in science 
in its highest form. A large class of active intellects demand 
demonstration by positive methods, and scorn or deride what they 
regard as mere personal opinion or airy speculation. And these 
are not generally much impressed by Swedenborg’s system ; for, 
although he clearly sounded the key-note to science in its ultimate 
form, he did not fully delineate and define the elements, and formu- 
late a tangible system as comprehensive creative law. He saw 
clear enough that “all things are in human form,” and that “the 
laws of the human mind are the laws of the universe,” yet it was 
one thing to see this and make it the base of a wonderful elabora- 
tion of most vital truths, and quite another thing to analyze and 
synthetize his theme, and give his logic the formal lineaments of 
exact science—a science that, clearly appearing in its own form, 
would thence steadily explore the problems of mind, thought, 
and experience, and leave no uncertain sounds to confuse and 
bewilder. 

It is hoped that the outlines that have been here briefly traced 
may be found serviceable as an index to amplest scientific certi- 
tude. Surely the threefold elements, as defined, are so necessary 
and sufficient to Creative Order that there were no possible con- 
sistency short of the three, and nothing beyond imaginable to add 
to the fulness. As elements of Creative Being, without which 
actual creation could never occur, they are as indispensable as, in 
Geometry, are point, line, and curve; or as to comprehending 
thought are thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. But, beyond strict 
classitication and definition, application in use as universal law is 
requisite to give the proper practical test of the real value and 
power inherent to the system. Manifestly a sufticient criterion of 
highest realities must be adduced in order to realize a science of 
the Highest. Swedenborg’s and James’s logic and philosophy, 
rightly rendered as science, assuredly furnish this criterion. 

All scientific discrimination will constantly take strict account 
of the difference between developed and developing conditions. 


Developing process involves a career amid various complications 
XVII—9 
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and appearances that more or less misrepresent or obscure devel- 
oped results. Developed conditions reveal and explain all previ- 
ous throes, however toilsome and distressing. 





FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.' 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. G. FICHTE BY A. E. KROEGER. 


Boox Srconv.—Facts of Consciousness in Regard to the Practi- 
cal Faculty. 


CuHarter V. 


NATURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


At this insight, that the material world is merely absolute limi- 
tation of the productive power of the imagination, one question 
still remains in part unanswered, namely: What is that which 
limits in this limitation ¢ 

The question might be put: 1. What is the ground why life 
limits itself at all? To this the answer is, Because it represents 
itself in an image, and an image is always limited and determined. 

Or, 2. Why is life limited in this particular manner? This 
question has already been answered, in part, as follows: Because 
the original and absolute power of imagination is limited ; and 
hence originates extension, quality generally, and externality out- 
side of the Ego, all of which constitute the mere empty form of 
external contemplation, which has no inner significance at all. But 
we have already shown that the real Znner Essence of the world, 


[Various reasons have compelled us to discontinue, for a time, the publication of 
Fichte’s “‘ Facts of Consciousness,” We shall now take it up again and continue it 
to the end. The work deserves careful study, as the first part of it constitutes an ad- 
mirable introduction to the Science of Knowledge, while the second part is a clear 
exposition of the religious aspect of the Science of Knowledge, as developed by Fichte 
in the later period of his life. For convenience of reference to the former portion of 
this book, the reader may note that the parts already published are to be found in 
the following places: Vol. v, “ Jour. Spec. Phil.,” pp. 58, 180, 226, 838; vol. vi, pp. 
42, 120, 832; vol. vii, Jan., p. 36.—Ep.] 
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as a resistance to the power of free life, must be something quite 
different, must be, in fact, itself a power—a pure nowmenon, which 
no external contemplation can reach. This power or force is in- 
deed the world, and, as such, the world is posited and altogether 
determined. 

Whence does this determination or limitation arise as the only 
genuine, true, and original limitation? Evidently through original 
thinking itself, and in the following way : 

The world, even in its inner character, as a force, and as a re- 
sisting force, is to be object of the causality of the one common 
Ego; and the force or power of this world is to be overcome by 
the power of that one common life. In this subjugation a certain 
determined power of life, peculiarly and essentially belonging to 
it, will, no doubt, make itself visible to universal contemplation. 
Now, since by the law of our science we never start from a pre- 
sumptive world in itself, but always from life alone, how would it 
be if that resistance, the real inner power or force of the world, 
were originally posited and thought only as pure resistance and as 
nothing else, hence as that wherein the power of life and in oppo- 
sition to which the power of life made itself visible ¢ 

The matter now stands thus: 

Life represents itself in its unity. Being life, it is a power—a 
determined, peculiar power; and, moreover—since we know it to 
be a principle—an infinite power within its determinedness. We 
did not say that life represented itself in its unity internally, in 
the thinking heretofore described—indeed, our whole previous in- 
ternal representation was not one of unity, but merely a partial 
one—but that life represented itself externally and in external 
contemplation. Hence, it cannot represent its power—in its es- 
sence, of course, for its formal condition we have already discov- 
ered in an internal but individual contemplation—as something 
altogether internal in this form; and the power remains in the 
described thinking, precisely because it is a selt-externalizing, 
utterly unseen and invisible. Hence, if this power must never- 
theless be represented in such a thinking—and, since it is a life 
which is to be represented, it cannot well be represented other- 
wise—it can be represented only in a resisting object—that is, 
we must add and think together with it a somewhat, which 
would be fully annihilated if the power of life were completely 
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developed. Now, if such a somewhat is added and posited— 
and such a somewhat is, according to us, that very internal 
world, which we may now, having properly raised it to its rank as 
a noumenon, call Wature—the inner power of life, although kept 
invisible, would yet be its real determining master, since this na- 
ture would contain only that which the power of life itself con- 
tained, but in its very opposite. And if we called the thinking of 
such an opposite limited—. e., limited to precisely swch a thinking, 
the invisible limiting part of this thinking—the hidden premise of 
its contents would be the very being of the power of life itself. 
Now, suppose that the power of life developed itself actually with- 
in this thinking, then this same power, which was at first and 
without this thinking of a resistance altogether invisible, would 
become visible in this its being developed through contact with 
the resistance for a form of contemplation, which contemplates 
only in opposition, and hence beholds everything only as limited 
by its opposite. The power, thus developing itself, would hence- 
forth always appear as limited by the resistance posited in ad- 
vance by thinking, and would be visible only in a form of con- 
templation, thus constituted. 

Remarks.—The Science of Knowledge holds Nature to be noth- 
ing else than the opposite, which absolute thinking has formed, to 
the absolute power of free and spiritual life, and which that think- 
ing has thus formed necessarily in order to make that power visible, 
it being in itself invisible. 

Now, when you tell this to a “ Natural Philosopher,” and say to 
him that Nature is merely a limit, merely a negative, and nothing 
positive at all, he gets angry, and cries out aloud about the out- 
rage committed on Nature. But that is all he does. For to enter 
upon the arguments of the Science of Knowledge, and to refute 
them by proving the opposite of what has just been advanced, 
would require a faculty of acute and logical thinking, of following 
a very extensive series of thoughts, and of employing a more than 
usual degree of dialectical art. 

But what dim feeling is it, really, which so excites their wrath, 
and which certainly must havesome weighty ground? It is scarcely 
to be expected that we shall ever learn it from them; hence we 
must try to put speech into their mouths. The matter is this: 

The conception of an Absolute Being, altogether of itself, through 
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itself and in itself, is ineradicably impressed upon consciousness ; 
and just as ineradicably there is impressed upon consciousness the 
impossibility of transferring this conception to itself (to the Ego) 
and of positing itself in any way as the Absolute. Now, those phi- 
losophers, together with all their contemporaries, have believed the 
Science of Knowledge to make the Ego that Absolute, in violation 
of the ineradicable consciousness before mentioned. Believing this, 
they, of course, were forced to improve on such asystem. But this 
improvement turned out to be an unhappy one, since they made 
Nature the Absolute, after it had resulted, of course, that the 
Ego could not well be the Absolute. They argued: Either the Ego 
or Nature; there is no third; for their range of vision reached 
only these two. Their wrath is excited, really, because they think 
that, since we will not let Nature pass for the Absolute, we must 
necessarily make the Ego the Absolute. But in this they are mis- 
taken; we draw no such consequence; for our more extensive 
range of vision embraces something more than those two factors. 

Nature remains for us a mere limit, subordinated to the Ego, its 
pure product, namely, as one life. An Absolute outside of the 
Ego and of Nature, extending to the former, and by its means 
also to the latter, their proper point of support, we shall learn to 
obtain in another way. 

Let no one here hasten to put in the mediation of those ever- 
ready peacemakers, who would say that the whole matter is proba- 
bly a mere word-dispute. True, we know, as cannot well be 
otherwise, and we are sorry for it, that, in thus making Nature 
the Absolute, they, at the same time, constitute Nature their God ; 
and we know also very well that they do not really represent the 
separate objects of Nature as being such God, but transfer this 
their conception of God to a common World-soul or internal Force 
of Nature underlying all phenomena of Nature, which Force of 
Nature, indeed, if matters turn out well, and if a proper height of 
sublimity is attained, is said to project itself in some phenomena 
of Nature as self-consciousness. (If they were at all habituated to 
thinking closely whatever they think instead of indulging in super- 
ficial phantasies, they would comprehend, at this very place in 
their system, that there is no thinkable transition whatever from 
a force of Nature, simply manifesting itself, to a return of such 
force into itself in a duality and form of reflection!) But we 
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see clearly that every principle, which is to be realiter a prin- 
ciple of sensuous appearance, is itself sensuous, and cannot be at 
all thought as supersensuous and spiritual; not even as an Ego, 
much less as God; and that hence only two ways are open to 
them. Either they should confess that they lack insight into the 
unity and connection of the appearance, seizing it only separately 
and scattered about as it presents itself, and that hence they are 
no philosophers ; or, if they will lay claim to this title, and thus ad- 
mit a supersensuous and spiritual as real, they must utterly drop 
their reality of the sensuous, since it is absolutely impossible to. 
connect the two; and they must learn to comprehend the whole 
sensuousness as mere form of contemplation of the supersensuous, 
even as the Science of Knowledge comprehends it. 

According to all that we have said before, the sensuous world 
is no more an object of experience than the previously established 
parts of the self-representation of life in its unity, but is altogether 
a something a priort. It is not a foreign something, which enters 
into contemplation and thinking, but is necessarily grounded in 
them. Its universal, external form, materiality and quality in 
general, originates in the peculiar form of the power of imagina- 
tion ; hence it does not belong to itself, but to the latter, and is 
formed in opposition to it. As we said before: The limitation of 
the power of imagination makes an object visible—so now we may 
say: The object makes visible the power of imagination, and its in- 
ternal determinedness—for instance, of infinity. Moreover, since 
consciousness must begin somewhere, and must begin precisely at 
this point, the power of imagination here becomes first partially 
visible ; and this its form here first enters the range of vision. It 
is true that, in order to recognize this form as form of the power 
of imagination, and as an absolute form, we need something else— 
namely, free reflection, which itself, however, is possible only un- 
der the condition of that immediate contemplation of the object. 
Thus matters stand in regard to the external form. But the in- 
ternal part of the sensuous world is, as we have described it just. 
now, the expression of the real, final, and original power of life 
by its opposite. It is, therefore, formed through the real power,. 
just as matter, etc., is formed through the power of imagination. 
This inner sensuous world is determined by that power of life,. 
and nothing can arise in it except its opposite and annihilating: 
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power be in that power of life. The sensuous world is thus 
nothing but an image by means of the opposite of the power of 
life according to the two chief forms of the latter, imaginative and 
real power ; it is, therefore, absolutely determined @ priori, and 
not accidental. (There is positively nothing in it but the compo- 
nent parts of this image; take them away, and nothing remains, 
no residuum, no unknown something = x.) 

We have shown above that the sensuous world is not posited by 
the individual as such, but as one life; and this also appears from 
the mere analysis of the thinking of a sensuous object. That 
which is individual is perceived simply because the Ego in its 
inner contemplation perceives itself as the principle of that indi- 
vidual ; hence, it is visible, and exists only as the result of that 
principle, as we have seen above in the instances of the freely pro- 
duced conception of a purpose of reproduction, ete. But, as such, 
it ceases the moment that the Ego ceases to hold it fixed by imme- 
diate production. Hence, a fixed, independent existence, indepen- 
dent of free representation, does not pertain to it. Now, if we 
produced objects in this manner we should regard them as repre- 
sentations, which would drop away as soon as we should cease to 
represent them. (Idealism is often described as assuming this to 
be the case, but it isa complete misapprehension.) But we ascribe 
to them an independent being, as a sign that we give them an 
image of a being, which we, as individuals, cannot take away 
from them again, and which does not depend upon our inner con- 
templable freedom: namely, an image of the One. They are not 
representations ; hence, they are things themselves immediately. 
We do not have and possess these things in our immediate con- 
templation through representatives, but we possess themselves in 
their immediate essence, since, in reality, they are, after all, noth- 
ing but appearances, and the appearances which we (the uni- 
versal Ego) possess ourselves. This extremely important and 
altogether misapprehended point of our Idealism must be strin- 
gently insisted upon. There are systems, for instance, according to 
which things do not appear as they are in themselves, but are 
changed in a manifold manner by our representations. The 
fundamental error lies here, in the circumstance that another 
being than the being of their appearance is attributed to them. 
According to us, the things appear absolutely as they are, for they 
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are nothing else than their appearance. They are throughout and 
throughout appearance, to use an expression which was formed, as 
it seems, to terrify us, but which we quietly appropriate to our own 
advantage. 

Besides—to prove our proposition by another side of the analy- 
sis—the objects of the sensuous world are posited immediately as 
absolutely valid for others as soon as we reflect upon such objects 
and gather them up in the act of objective thinking, a sure proof 
that all we have now described is a single synthetical thinking 
period, through which the whole external world arises for us. 


Cuapter VI. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


We review all the preceding in order to attach to it some 
general remarks. 

Result of the Whole—The presupposed life of consciousness 
represents itself in its unity immediately through itself. The ob- 
jective views of the world hitherto established are those represen- 
tations. It is true that that life of consciousness is broken, which 
means that it is repeatable many times as the same life—for, as 
yet, we have not noticed any real inner distinctions of the indi- 
viduals, but have considered them all as the same. 

1. Now, how did we arrive at this result? Evidently without 
any argumentation and proof, and merely by the free maxim of 
our science to regard consciousness as a particular phenomenon 
of itself, without any foreign mixture; hence, by mere scientific 
form. In this, therefore, all philosophy, which claims to be a 
science for itself, ought to agree with us. But the philosophers 
opposed to us in this have not even allowed consciousness to pass 
for an appearance standing on its own feet. Our treatment finds 
its first discoverer in Kant. Such a treatment of consciousness is 
justly called Idealism, and all philosophy must, therefore, accord- 
ing to us, be Idealism from the first start and in its beginning. It 
might become something else by an exposition of the ground of 
consciousness. But this question is not raised until we have com- 
pleted the list of facts, and meanwhile we explain the phenomenon 
ont of itself, so long as we can do it at all. 
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2. We see here, clearly, the distinction of our-system from that 
which assumes sensuous things existing in themselves and makes 
them the basis of consciousness —a system which we will not 
call by the ambiguous name dogmatism, but plainly materialism, 
to which name it can raise no objection if it is logical. This 
system says: In all hitherto established objective views of the 
world, the sensuous world represents itself; but our system says: 
It is the life of consciousness which represents itself in them. We 
agree, however, in this, that it represents itself in the same form 
of an altogether determined and necessary thinking. The differ- 
ence between both expressions is apparent; the only question is, 
What is the real point of the dispute? It is this: Materialism 
posits the things as the ground of the life of consciousness. Now, 
this we contradict. At least, in the described consciousness it is 
life that represents, and life represents itself in it. Another and 
higher question is: Does it not also represent a something else, 
outside of itself, while it thus represents itself and in its self- 
representation? It is possible, and it will turn out to be so. This 
is the inquiry after the ground. But materialism makes use of 
this proposition from the very start, without any necessity, and in 
an altogether unsatisfactory manner. According to materialism, 
consciousness represents the sensuous world in itself. The mate- 
rialist says: Things exist. This we also say, and say it as 
emphatically as he may desire. But he also says: Hence, the 
things are at the same time the grownd of our representations of 
them. Here we perceive a whole tissue of fictions. Of course, 
they exist; but how do you know that they are at the same time 
such ground? You furthermore assert that we have only repre- 
sentations of them, which is in direct contradiction to an accurate 
observation of self-consciousness. Finally, you connect these two 
fictions by a relation, which is also purely fictitious, in making 
one of them the ground of the other—a fiction which is, moreover, 
completely unintelligible, for you have never yet uttered, nor will 
you ever be able to utter, a sensible word concerning the manner 
in which a thing can change into an image essentially different 
from the thing, and in another power separated from the thing 
and also essentially different. 

3. We also remark the difference between our system and every 
kind of speculative Individualism, but especially idealistic Indi- 


‘ 
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vidualism. Every philosophical system intends to explain con- 
sciousness; which is perfectly right. But all previous philosophi- 
cal systems, without exception, rose no higher in this undertaking 
than to explain the consciousness of a single individual subject, 
which naturally meant the individual subject just then philoso- 
phizing. The consciousness that was to be explained has never 
been thought as the consciousness of one life, embracing and can- 
celling all individuality. The Science of Knowledge is the first 
system that has done this, and has done it in such a manner that 
no one has observed it, but imagined that Science to be also an 
individualism. One good result, however, was the consequence : 
people began to perceive that it ought not to be thus. 

It is true that the materialist, by silently presupposing a num- 
ber of Ezos—for otherwise he cannot arrive at them—can explain 
the harmony in their representations of the sensuous world by 
basing himself on the thing in itself and the impressions which it 
makes in accordance with its being. But—apart from his in- 
ability to explain himself as a representing being—he can never 
explain the representation—his own, for instance—of other rational 
creatures outside of himself. For I should like to know what sort 
of an impression of a sensuous object that would be by means of 
which the image of an altogether supersensuous Ego would arise, 
and what sort of an activity that would be through which the 
image of an inactive and altogether in itself locked-up and sepa- 
rated principle would be produced. 

Idealistic individualism, indeed, loses its deduction at the very 
first point. Space is the form of my contemplation; hence, what- 
ever is in space will easily follow as being also my contemplation. 
But who, then, is this Ego? I do not desire the answer, which 
you would like to give me, impelled thereto by a dim feeling, but 
I want the answer, which you must give me logically. How do 
you know, then, that space is the form of contemplation? Surely, 
only through immediate inner self-contemplation, which is indi- 
vidual. Now, unless you have higher principles in your Specula- 
tion, this self-contemplation can have validity only for itself, for 
the individual. Space is form of your individual contemplation ; 
this is what your self-contemplation states. But how are you now 
going to draw the consequence, in violation of all rules of reason- 
ing, that space is also the form of contemplation of other indi- 
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viduals (if you, indeed, are able to posit them), since you ought 
rather to conclude the opposite ? 

Remark.—Kant, it is true, answers the problem just proposed 
in a different manner. He says: For us men, space is the form of 
contemplation. But let us ask, first, what is the word men to 
signify here, and what can it signify at all? If it signifies the 
opposite to irrationality, then it is equivalent to rational beings, 
and the expression ought always to have been so understood. 
But if it is intended to signify more, then an opposition between 
rational beings themselves ought to have been indicated ; a classi- 
fication in their general sphere between rational and irrational men. 
In which case I ask: So far as thinking is concerned, can you 
think other rational beings than those that are contained in the 
general form of reason of the Ego? The question is not merely 
whether you can think otherwise, but whether such another think- 
ing would not be an absolute contradiction, and whether that 
form of reason is not the only possible one. Hence, on the field 
of thinking, no such opposition is possible. Or do you, perhaps, 
behold such other rational beings, in which case the opposition 
would be transferred to the sphere of contemplation? You will 
not be able to prove such contemplation, however much you may 
imagine other bodily forms of rational beings. But, on the field 
of contemplation, you are limited to the reality of contemplation, 
and your imaginations are phantasms which you would do wisely 
to avoid. I should like to know whether Kant would seriously 
state that any kind of rational beings might not have the contem- 
plation of space, but something else in its place. 

Kant, therefore, ought to have said, and intended to say, that 
Space is the form of contemplation for all rational beings. But 
where is there any trace of a proof of this in his system? He has 
not demonstrated that the evidence, which, in point of fact, ema- 
nates evidently from his own individuality, has universal validity 
for all subjects, although, in point of fact, he applies it, and does 
not even mention that he does so. But does he not speak of the 
validity of the categorical.imperative for all men? True, but not 
otherwise than he has spoken already in the Introduction to the 
“Critic of Pure Reason” of Extension as the form of contempla- 
tion for us men. If it were his speculative system which spoke 
thus, he would have to show up this categorical imperative as the 
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determining ground of some particular consciousness (as we have 
pointed out, the power of life as the determining ground of the In- 
ternal of nature), and, moreover, of that consciousness through 
which many and all are posited. He would have to show up the 
many and the all as the form of contemplation of a categorical 
imperative, precisely as we have represented the sensuous world 
as the form of contemplation of the development of the living 
power, and as will probably, indeed, appear to be the fact. Hence, 
he has neither deduced that consciousness of the unity of life in 
the many—thongh we have, also, not done this as yet—nor has he 
expressly stated it to be a fact of consciousness—which we have 
done in the preceding—but he has simply presupposed it, quietly, 
driven thereto by common sense. Hence, if the tendency of his 
mind, his common sense, was not individualistic, his system was 
at any rate; but then common sense, from time to time, corrected 
his system. 

4. This insight into the self-representation of the unity is also 
the only means by which to explain the validity of everything 
@ priori for every rational subject, as well as the claim of each 
such being to this validity. The universal validity for the whole 
sphere of objects, of which we have spoken just now, and which 
must carefully be distinguished from the former, has already been 
explained. If I see that the object is produced through me, as the 
principle, and that I am limited by my faculty to produce it only 
in this particular manner, then I comprehend clearly that the 
object cannot be produced by me differently in all eternity, and 
that, hence, it also cannot be differently for me. The question is 
now, what this principle is. For if it is my Ego as individual, 
then that objective validity holds good only for me the individual, 
and we cannot understand how any one else can be presumed to 
acknowledge it. But if that principle is absolutely the one and 
universal life of reason, and if it is immediately posited as such 
unmistakable, then it becomes evident that the universal validity 
must hold good for this life of reason, and tor every one in whom 
it manifests itself, and that each one who comprehends this is 
entitled to presume that every one else will admit it. 

Remark.—But, in order that such a universally valid sormewhat 
should be actually valid for a given individual, it is necessary, 
firstly, that the individual should give attention. This attentioti 
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is an act by which the individual makes itself the One Life, with 
abstraction from its own inner imaging and contemplating. 

Now, since that universally valid somewhat is valid for the 
One Life, it is evident that every individual for whom it is to be 
valid must make himself that One Life. But this attention pre- 
supposes, secondly, that it should be possible in the way required 
by the character of that valid somewhat. For instance, to see a 
visible somewhat we must look—that is, attend; but this can be 
required only from those who have eyes. It is the same with the 
inner insight. For although we cannot presuppose absolute blind- 
ness on this field, the faculty of thinking, after all, develops itself 
only gradually and by exercise to its higher degrees, and thus it 
may well happen that a universally valid truth may not be valid 
for somebody, in spite of all his attempted attention and good- 
will to comprehend it, simply because his faculty of thinking has. 
not yet been developed in the region wherein that truth lies. 





ON THE NATURE OF PROPERTY AND ITS 
DEVOLUTION.’ 


BY J. G. WOERNER. 


Analysis.—I. Of the nature of property; its acquisition, use, 
and alienation. §§ 1-3. 

If. Devolution of property on the death of its owner; rights 
of the family. §§ 4-8. 

III. Administration ; officers and courts having charge of the 
same. §§ 9-11. 


§ 1. The Acquisition of Property.’ 


My property is that which is mine. That only is mine which 
I acquire, hold, and dispose of by my will. It is my will which de- 


1 [This article forms the introductory chapter to a forthcoming work on Probate Law, 
by Judge Woerner.—Eb. } 

2.The definition of property has been attempted upon various theories. An able 
writer, Mr. U. M. Rose, has published, in the “Southern Law Review” (vol. ii, N. S., 
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termines the acquisition of a thing by me, whether originally, by 
reducing to possession, and thus making my property that which 


p. 1 ef seq.), a series of articles, entitled “ Controversies of Modern Continental Jurists,” 
‘in which he comments upon the most celebrated theories concerning the derivation of 
rights, and dwells with approbation upon Kanr’s System, which he styles the Possi- 
bility of Coexistence (as to Kant’s definition of property, see his Rechéslehre, pub- 
lished in the Philosophische Bibliothek, vol. xxix, Berlin, 1870), and Rosmini’s theory, 
from whose work (Della Natura del Diritto, Naples, 1837) he quotes to some extent, 
and, accepting him as a guide to Kant’s profound study, condenses his theory as fol- 
lows: “‘The sum of the property of a person may be regarded as a sphere, of which 
that person is the centre. Within this sphere the action of a person is free and inde- 
pendent, and is protected by the moral law against all aggression or restrictions. The 
person has the moral right to oppose force against any attempt to intrude into this 
sphere, or to usurp any part of it. The spheres of different personalities exclude each 
other reciprocally, and serve as mutual limitations to each other. For whatever 
remains outside of these spheres, each person preserves a complete liberty of action, 
and no one has a right to arrest its action and expansion within this free and unoccu- 
pied space; and in this free space there is a large room for rivalry and competition. 
Every one has the right of pursuit, but no one can have a right to any object until he 
has apprehended it, and has annexed it, as it were, to his person, in the manner already 
stated. A transfer or conveyance of property is an abandonment of it in favor 
of another determinate person, or a number of such. If the person to whom the 
transfer is made neglects or refuses to accept the property, it does not fall to the 
first occupant, as it would do if the abandonment were general; because the owner, 
having a right of complete disposal of it, may dispose of it conditionally if he sees fit ; 
and in such case, on a failure of the condition of acceptance on which the right should 
be transmitted to another, the property will revert to him who had conditionally aban- 
doned it. A contract which produces an obligation is only an abandonment in favor 
of another of a portion of one’s personal activities, A man may barter his personal 
services, his skill, his future ability to control and dispose of a sum of money, and the 
manner of its disposal, just as he may sell and deliver—that is, abandon to another—a 
chattel, the only difference being that in the former case his obligation is active, while 
in the latter it is, or may be, only passive, the duty in the one case relating to acts, 
and in the other to forbearances, Rights may also be transmitted by general abandon- 
ment. Where property is unconditionally abandoned, it devolves on the first taker or 
occupant, who apprehends it physically, intending to make it his own, doing thereby 
no undeserved injury to any human being. Abandonment of whatever kind extin- 
guishes, either conditionally or absolutely, the right of the owner or proprietor to the 
subject of the right, by causing the intellectual bond which binds it to him to disap- 
pear. Words are merely one class of symbols from which the intentions of men are 
inferred. In large cities people are to be found who earn a livelihood by collecting 
articles of small value, which are thrown in the streets. In such cases the abandon- 
ment is implied and not expressed. In the same way come titles by prescription or 
limitation. From long non-user an abandonment of a right is presumed; the intel- 
dectual bond is supposed to have been withdrawn; and therefore the right passes to 
the first taker. In the case of a contract importing an obligation, the abandonment 
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‘was no one’s property before ; or by contract, by which a thing 
becomes mine through the concurrence of my will with that of its 
former owner. Since I cannot rightfully acquire the property of 
another without his consent—that is, without his free will—it is 
obvious that the will of the original owner is a necessary element 
in my ownership, and in the ownership of any one who may law- 
fully acquire it after me, and remains operative until the property 
has lost its character as such by voluntary abandonment. By my 
own free will I may abandon my property, whereupon it ceases 
to be such, and relapses into the condition of res nullius—subject 
to become;property by the sole will of any person who acquires it. 


§ 2. Tenure and Use of Property lost by Non-UOser. 


I hold or use a thing which is mine, at will. Matter is unfree— 
t.¢., it has no will, it does not belong to itself. Neither right nor 
duty can be predicated of a mere thing; its quality is to offer 
resistance; it is, therefore, negative to my will: my will, in real- 
izing itself, overcomes this resistance and subjects the thing to its 
purposes—changing its form, destroying, consuming it. That 
which is mine is thus a part of my personality, of me, in so far as 
its end and purpose of existence is the satisfaction, the realization 
of my will, and to serve it for its purposes as my bodily limbs serve 
me. Will, then, is the essence of property; without it there is 
none. Hence, that from which I have withdrawn my will, which 
I have abandoned, ceases to be my property, and becomes, as we 
have seen, res nudlius, the appropriation of which by another is 
no violation of my right, because it is no collision with my will. 
If, then, I wish to preserve my property, or, which is the same in 
effect, my right to it, I must indicate, in some way perceptible to 


necessarily inures to the benefit of the person on whom the obligation rested, and 
therefore amounts to a voluntary discharge of the obligation.”—Southern L. R., vol. i, 
N.S&., p. 17 et seq. 

The reader will notice how near these views approach those given in the text, which 
follow the exposition of Hecex in his Philosophie des Rechts, §§ 40-70. No trans- 
lation into the English tongue of this truly exhaustive and masterly treatise on the law 
has, as yet, it is believed, appeared; but in Zhe Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
(vol. iv, p. 155) was published the “ Outlines of the Science of Rights, Morals, and 
Religion,” which is a translation cf Hegel's Philosophische Propaedeutik, enriched by 
explanatory notes elucidating Hegel’s terminology and sbstruse reasoning, and which 
contains a full synopsis of his greater work. : 
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others, that it is still subject to my will; otherwise I may be un- 
derstood as having abandoned it. To avoid collisions arising out 
of a misinterpretation of my relation to a thing, a definite period 
is fixed by custom or law, within which my will is presumed to 
attach to it; if I permit this period to expire without using the 
thing, or indicating in some tangible way that it continues to be 
mine (keeping it in possession, laying it up, or in some way exer- 
cising ownership over it), its abandonment is presumed and my 
right to it is lost by prescription, my ownership barred by Liméta- 
tion. 
§ 3. Alienability of Property. 

In like manner I may relinquish my property to another, either 
by freely giving it, or exchanging it for other property. We have 
already seen that property acquired from another can become 
such only by the will of the former owner. My donee as well as 
my vendee holds the property given or sold by the concurrence of 
my will with his own; it must be my will that the donee shall 
take, and his that he will receive, the thing which he acquires 
from me by gift; and my will to relinquish and that the vendee 
shall hold the property I sell or barter, and his to relinquish and 
that I shall hold the property I get in exchange therefor. Prop- 
erty so relinquished does not cease to be property when it ceases 
to be mine, for it is my will that my donee or vendee shall hold 
it. The alienation of property constitutes one of the forms in 
which I use it, in which it serves my purposes, and in which I 
realize my will. This phase or quality of property constitutes the 
sphere of contract. Alienability is of the essence of property ; an 
infringement of my right or power to alienate my property is 
therefore a limitation upon my free will, and to that extent a vio- 
lation of my personal liberty, because my free will finds realiza- 
tion in propérty. The infraction of my personal freedom is pre- 
cisely the same if a limitation is put upon my power to alienate 
property as if I were prevented from acquiring, or from holding 
or using it. The limitation would in either case deprive me of 
my power to contract, and thus destroy my liberty.’ 


’ Intellectual or manual skill, sciences, arts, even religious functions (sermons, masses, 
prayers, etc.), as well as services to be rendered for another at or for a given period, are 
all included in the sphere of contract, It might appear, on a superficial view, that such 
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§ 4. Will of Owner operative in Property after his Death. 


Property, then, is the realization of the free will of a person, 
the external sphere of his freedom. As such, it partakes of, and 
is clothed with, the dignity and inviolability of the person. The 
things which constitute property can have no rights, for they have 
no will; and will alone, or the person in which it has its abode and 
vehicle, can be the subject of right and of its correlative, duty. 
The law recognizes and deals with property only in so far as it 
recognizes and deals with the will of the owner, realized or exter- 
nalized therein.’ For the sphere of the law is the Spiritual; it 
operates upon and through the will alone.’ Thus the law recog- 
nizes in the property of a deceased person his free will; that is, 
his rational will, and enforces it. The failure of such recognition 
would destroy the property, which can be such only through the 
will of its owner.’ If this has been adequately expressed, the dis- 
position of the property is enforced accordingly; if not, the law 
itself supplies the omission by imparting to the property the uni- 
versal will, which is the free will of rational persons. 


§ 5. Free and Capricious Will. Caprice ignored by the Law. 


The distinction between truly free or rational will and c¢a- 
price, unfree or irrational will, lies in the content which the will 
gives itself, or the object which it pursues. Universal will (as 
distinguished from personal, individual, or subjective will) is the 


skill, or functions, or services cannot be classed as things, and do not, therefore, con- 
stitute property, being themselves emanations of free will, and qualities or attributes of 
the mind. But it is within the province of my mind or will to externalize a limited share 
of my activity, to give to another an interest in it, and thus to reduce it to the condition 
of an external thing, which I may alienate for his use—not the whole of my labor, skill, 
or services—the totality of my activity or productions—for that would be to alienate my 
own personality, to destroy my free will, which are inalienable. The servant or laborer 
for hire realizes his will by exchanging his services or productions for his wages, and 
thus enters into a lawful contract; but the slave gives up or is deprived of his free will, 
to the destruction of’ his personality, which can neither be relinquished nor acquired as 
property by another.—Heagt, Phil. d. R., §§ 48, 66, 67, and addenda. 

1 The will is free; freedom is its substance and essential quality in like manner as 
the substance and essential quality of matter is gravity. Gravity is not an accidental 
predicate of matter, but matter itself; so with freedom and will: freedom is will. Will 
without freedom is a word void of meaning; freedom exists only as will—Hxcet’s 
Philosophie des Rechts, § 4, and addendum. 

XVII—10 
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will as embodied in the law, in morality, ethics, religion. With- 
out universal will there could be no laws, nor anything obligatory 
upon us all. Each one would act according to his own caprice or 
pleasure, without respecting the caprice or pleasure of others. In 
so far, then, as the will of the individual has for its content or 
object the universal will, it is rational and free.’ Caprice, arbi- 
trary or limited will, has for its object or content the gratification 
of some impulse or appetite, which may or may not be rational, 
@.é.,in consonance with the universal or absolute will.’ It follows 
that the law can recognize and enforce only true or rational will, 
and must ignore and cancel that which is capricious and arbi- 
trary. 


§ 6. Property in Relation to the Family. 


The ethical relation between the sexes demands their union in 
matrimony, from which the family results as a spontaneous natu- 
ral (social union) society, whose members are united by the bonds 
of mutual affection, implicit trust, and voluntary obedience (pie- 
tas). The family is an organic totality, whose constituent ele- 
ments have their true existence not in their individuality, but in 


their relation to each other through the totality, lacking indepen- 
dence when separated from it; they have no separate interests to 
seek, but only one common interest for the whole. Hence, there 
dwells in the family but one will—namely, that of the head of the 
family, who represents it in its legal relations to others.’ In 


1“The absolute will has only itself for object, while the relative will has something 
limited.”—Hrcet, Propaedeutic, § 20; Jour. Sp. Ph., vol. iv, p. 57, See also Hecet, 
Encyclopaedie, $5 483-486. 

? Caprice (arbitrariness) is formal, but not true freedom. Since I may elect to de- 
termine, or not to determine, this or that, I possess what is ordinarily called freedom. 
My choice consists in the faculty of the will to make this or the other thing mine. Be- 
ing a particular content, this thing is not adequate to me—I am not identical with it ; I 
am simply the potentiality to make it mine. Hence, the choice lies in the indetermi- 
nateness of the Ego and the determinateness of the content ; being determined (limited) 
by this content, the will is not free—i. ¢., has not itself (universal will) for its content. 
Whether the content (object) of the capricious will be rational (conforming to the uni- 
versal will) or not, depends upon accident: my dependence upon the content constitutes 
the inconsistency of caprice. Men usually believe themselves free when allowed to 
act arbitrarily, but true freedom has no contingent content; it alone is not contingent. 
—Heert, Phil. d. R., § 15; Jour. Sp. Ph., iv., pp. 56-58. 

3 Jour. Sp. Ph., p. 167, § 28. 
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recognizing the true nature and validity of the family, the law 
accords to it and secures it in the enjoyment of the necessary 
means to its existence—property; and this in a higher sense and 
in a more efficient degree than it secures the property of indi- 
viduals. The existence of the family as an aggregate person re- 
quires a permanent estate, adequate not only to the capricious 
purposes and desires of an individual, but to the common collec- 
tive wants of all its members.’ In this estate or property no one 
member of the family has an exclusive interest or right of posses- 
sion, but each his undivided interest in the common fund.” 
Nevertheless, the property is usually held by the head of the 
family, and in his name. It devolves chiefly upon him to pro- 
vide for it the means of subsistence and of satisfying their various 
wants. He controls, manages, and disposes of the property or 
estate, limited in his absolute dominion over it, aside from his 
moral obligations, only by the affirmative provisions of the law. 
Upon the dissolution of the family, through the development of 
its ethical purpose—é. ¢., upon the attainment of majority of the 
children—who then separate from it as persons swt juris, capable 
of holding property of their own and becoming founders of new 
families, their interest in the family estate is modified accord- 
ingly ; the authority of the father, as well as his liability to sup- 
port such children, is no longer recognized in law, but becomes 
of ethical or moral force only.’ 


§ 7. Testamentary Disposition of Property. 

From the nature of property, in its relation to the individual as 
well as to the family, springs the principle of its devolution upon 
the death of the owner. The power to dispose of property by last 
will or testament results strictly from its essential guality of alien- 
ability by the owner,‘ and is, like gifts or contracts inter vivos, 
limited only by the policy of the law.* The restraint placed upon 


1 Hence the provisions in the statutes of the several States securing to the widow 
and orphans of a deceased person the homestead, year’s support, etc., as aguinst credit- 
ors; the homestead acts, liability of a father for the support and education of his 
minor children, the wife’s right to dower, etc. 

* Heoer, Phil. d. R., §§ 158,170; Eneyel., § 520. 

8 Heoex, Phil. d. R., § 177. * See ante, § 3. 

> But, from the stand-point of ethics and morality, the unlimited testatory power is 
not justifiable. If the testator die after his children have reached majority, there may 
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a testator is no greater than that which exists in cases of aliena- 
tion of property inter vivos; the wife’s dower, the provisions, 
clothing, year’s support, household furniture, etc., of which a testa- 
tor cannot deprive his family, are similarly protected against 
creditors, and, in many cases, against improvident alienation by 
the living head of the family. A fruitful source of litigation is 
found in the capricious and arbitrary dispositions often made in 
wills to the grievance and unjust deprivation of heirs-at-law ; and 
the readiness with which juries seize upon slight pretexts, flimsy 
proof of “ undue influence,” ete., to'set aside such unjust wills, is 
indicative of a deep-seated ethical aversion to the power of arbi- 
trarily diverting the natural channel of the devolution of property- 


§ 8. Course of Descent at Law. 


Upon the natural dissolution of the family by the death of the 
parents, or more particularly of the husband or father, the prop- 
erty of the family descends to the heirs. It is quite apparent that, 
in the case of a family in the most restricted, natural sense (con- 
sisting of parents and children), there is in this process no sub- 
stantial, but only a formal change of ownership: the property 


be some ground for voluntary discrimination between his natural heirs. Unless, how- 
ever, this is resorted to in a very limited measure, and for valid reasons, it will be in 
violation of the logical and ethical basis of the family. Nor can the testatory power be 
deduced from the arbitrary will of the testator against the substantial rights of the 
family unless the kinship be remote. The arbitrary power of the father to disinherit 
his children is one of the immoral provisions of the Roman laws, according to which he 
might also kill or sell his son; and the wife (even if not in the relation of a slave to 
her husband, in manum conveniret, in mancipio esset, but as a matron) was a member, 
not of the family of which she was the mother, but of that of which she was a descend- 
ant, inheriting from the latter, and the latter inheriting from her.—Hecex, Phil. d. R., 
$§ 179, 180. 

The power of testamentary disposition of property is nowhere so unlimited as under 
the modern statutes of England and the American States. The common law of Eng- 
land, at least the custom in particular places, did not allow a man to dispose of the 
whole of his personal estate by will unless he died without either wife or issue, but re- 
quired him to leave one third to his wife and one third to his children, if he left both 
wife and children; or one half to his wife or children, if he left either (see 1 Perk. 
Williams on Exce., 1 e¢ seg.). Under the codes of most of the continental countries of 
Europe the right to disinherit one’s own children is allowed only for certain causes 
pointed out by the law, which are required to be recited in the instrument, the truth 

.of which may be traversed and the will{set aside if not sustained at the trial. 
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held by them in common, or by the head of the family for them," 
now passes to them directly. In the absence of a testamentary 
division, the property vests by the law of descent, passing from 
the husband and father to the wife and children, that being the 
natural, substantial, and rational course; such, in the absence of 
a contrary disposition, is the rational, substantial will of the 
deceased to which the law gives effect. In default of wife and 
children, the parents, brothers, and sisters, or other more distant 
relatives, constitute the heirs; the family bond is looser as the 
kinship is more remote and the relatives belong to other families 
of their own. In the same ratio in which the reason demanding 
the heirship between members of the same family loses force with 
the remoteness of kinship, the propriety and justice of testament- 
ary disposition of property becomes more apparent.” The disposi- 
tion of property in anticipation of death (donatio causa mortis) is 
properly subsumable under the law of contracts. 


§ 9. The Law supplies the Will Element in the Property of 
Deceased Persons. 


It is self-evident that the claims of creditors of a deceased per- 
son constitute a title to the property left by him superior to that 
of heirs, whether testamentary or at law. A debt constitutes 
property of the creditor remaining in the possession of the debtor, 
which, by the concurrent will of both, is, at some period subse- 
quent to the creation of the debt (arising out of an express or im- 
plied contract), to pass into the possession of the creditor. The 
debtor, then, has only a qualified property in the thing (usually 
the price for goods sold or services rendered) which constitutes 


1 See ante, § 6. 

? The institution of primogeniture is deducible from the political necessity of the 
State, which seeks to increase its stability by creating a class of persons independent 
alike of the favor of the government and of the public at large, and protected even 
against their own imprudence and caprice by the entail of their estates, relieving them 
from the distracting cares of obtaining the means of support and the vicissitudes of 
fortune, thus enabling them to- devote their undivided energies to the service of the 
State. Primogeniture and entail are violative of the true principle of property, destroy- 
ing both its alienability and natural course of descent; hence, they are utterly inde- 
fensible and immoral where no political necessity exists for them (Heart, Phil. d. R., 
S§ 306, 180). In America they are generally inhibited by the constitutions or 


statutes of the several States. 
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the debt—namely, the right of possession for a period of time 
which may be definite, or depend upon the forbearance of the 
creditor. The substantial property—the right to the thing—with 
a present or future right to the possession also, is already in the 
creditor; for this reason it cannot go to the debtor’s heirs, or it 
goes to them to the extent only in which he had an interest there- 
in. To secure the rights of creditors in the estates of deceased 
persons against the heirs as well as against strangers, and to secure 
justice to and between the heirs themselves—in other words, to- 
enforce the rational will of the decedent, which can be no other 
than that upon his death his property shall pass to his creditors 
and testamentary or legal heirs—the law itself performs the office 
of the deceased owner, substituting for, or supplying as, his will 
its own universal will.’ 

From this theory, it is apparent that the true reason of the law 
ot descent, of the recognition of the validity of testaments, and of 
the authority assumed by the law over the estates of deceased per- 
sons, is to be found in the necessity of restoring the essential 
quality of property which has lost the will-element by the death 
of the owner. Some text-writers look upon the property left by 
deceased persons as ves nullius, which might be seized and appro- 
priated by the first comer or bystander, and hold that the laws of 
descent and of distribution are simply wise and necessary precau- 
tionary measures to prevent strife and violence at the death-bed. 
That such is the effect of these laws is evident enough, as also 


1“ The character of this estate, together with the variety of individuals who may be 
interested in it, as creditors, legatees, or distributees, seems to demand that it also 
should be vested by law in some common agent, who shall preserve it from waste and 
dispose of it to those entitled to receive it, according to the provisions of that law 
which has undertaken to provide for the discharge of the duties omitted by the intes- 
tate. The creation of this agent the law wisely leaves to the discretion of the ancestor, 
if he chooses to exercise it; he may make his own will instead of leaving it to the /aw 
to make one for him, and he may appoint his own agent or executor instead of confid- 
ing this duty to the probate court under the authority of the law. If the ancestor, by 
will, appoint his own agent or executor, he thereby becomes vested with the ¢itle to 
the property in a fiduciary character. But, if, either designedly or otherwise, the an- 
cestor dic without executing his power of testamentary disposition, the Jaw, as in case 
of real estate, a8sumes itself the duty of appointment, and vests this title and author- 
ity over the personal estate in a common agent for the parties in interest, who is called 
an administrator.”—Harris, J., delivering the dissenting opinion in Evans vs. Fisher, 
40 Miss., 643, 679 e¢ seq., citing from 1 Tuck. Lect., pt. 2, pp. 397, 398. fa 
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their wisdom and validity; but to place the reason of their enact- 
ment on this ground is to ignore the true nature of the family as 
well as the true nature of property.’ 


§ 10. Administration; Functions of Executors and Adminis- 
trators. 


The purpose of the law in this respect is accomplished in a 
simple and efficient manner by its officers or ministers, vested with 
powers and duties commensurate with the exigencies requiring 
their intervention. The sum of their activity is called adminis- 
tration, which, in its narrowest legal sense, is the collection, 
management, and distribution, under legal authority, of the estate 
of an intestate by an officer known as administrator ; or of the 
estate of a testator having no competent executor, by an adminis- 
trator with the will annexed. The person charged with the man- 
agement and disposition of the estate of a testator is an ewecutor, 
and his office is called executorship, because he executes the testa- 
tor’s will, but his official acts are also called administration.’ 
The functions of these officers are in many respects similar to those 
of trustees as known in chancery. Text-writers find it convenient 
to subsume them under the same class when discussing the powers, 
rights, duties, and liabilities of trustees. But there is an obvious 
and essential distinction between administrators and ordinary 
trustees: while the latter derive their powers from the voluntary 
creators of the trust, the authority of the former flows directly 
from the law itself. Their functions constitute an essential ele- 
ment of the law, and are exercised with entire independence of 
the personal views, desires, and intentions of the parties concerned. 
They are in the full sense officers of the law and of courts organ- 
ized and having jurisdiction for the especial purpose of aiding and 


' Hecex, Phil. d. R., § 178. 

2 The term administration, in its primary signification and general sense equivalent to 
conduct, management, distribution, ete. (Webster), is also applicable to the management 
of the estates of minors, persons of unsound mind, drunkards, spendthrifts, ete., by 
officers known as guardians, curators, tutors, committees, etc. Persons who are incom- 
petent to manage their affairs have not free will, without which, as previously set forth 
in the text, there can be no property; hence, as in the case of deceased persons, the 
law vindicates its character as such by supplying it with the content of its own univer- 
sal will, through the intervention of guardians, etc. ' 
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controlling them. They are clothed with authority to act in all 
matters connected with the disposition of the decedent’s estate 
precisely as he himself would rationally have done, and it is the 
office of these courts to compel such action and to cancel all capri- 
cious, wilful acts inconsistent with justice and the legal rights of 
creditors and distributees. 


§ 11. Elements and Nature of Probate Courts. 


The organization of courts having exclusive jurisdiction over 
matters pertaining to the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons and of minors, and persons incapable of managing their 
affairs, has undoubtedly proved exceedingly useful and convenient 
to the public. But while to this circumstance may be ascribed 
their historical development and the modern growth and increased 
extent of their jurisdiction, yet the true distinction between them 
and the éourts of ordinary plenary jurisdiction is not found in 
their usefulness or convenience, but is based upon the more pro- 
‘found principle underlying their origin, the logical diremption ot 
the functions peculiar to the two classes of courts, which a briet 
examination of these functions will readily disclose. 

The division of the powers of government into their constituent 
elements results, in all modern free states, in the three co-ordinate 
departments, confided to separate magistracies, known as the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive. It is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to bear in mind that it is the office of the judiciary to 
interpret and apply the law established by the legislative branch 
to cases arising out of collision, whether actual or imaginary, with 
the law, leaving it to the executive branch to carry out the judg- 
‘ments of the courts. Thus the judge is seen to act as the organ or 
mouth-piece of the law, announcing, in each case brought to his 
official knowledge, whether the alleged collision between the will 
of an individual, as objectified in an outward act (for will whieh 
is undetermined, not become external by accomplishment of its 
purpose, is beyond the realm of the law, which deals only with 
the actual’), is real or imaginary. In the exercise of this function, 
-the judge, with a directness peculiar to this branch of sovereign 
power, accomplishes the great offiee and end of the state and of 


1 Hog, Phil, d. R., §§ 113, 13. 
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all government, the accomplishment of justice, the realization of 
will ; securing to the rational will of the individual its legitimate 
fruition, and holding the irrational, capricious, or negative will 
to its own logical result (reparation and punishment for wrong and 
crime). 

But we have seen that all property subject to administration is 
deficient in that element which alone can be the basis of a colli- 
sion between the individual will and the law; it is the province 
of the court having jurisdiction over executors and administrators 
to supply the individual will lacking in property, to fill the 
vacuum created by the death of the owner with the content of the 
universal will—that is, to secure the disposition of property under 
administration as the owner, acting rationally, would have dis- 
posed of it if living. The functions involved in this office’ have a 
ministerial element superadded to their judicial quality, which, if 
they occurred in ordinary courts of law or equity, would require 
the intervention of adjuncts—commissioners, auditors, referees, 
etc.—involving, aside from the question of inconvenience, delay, 
and cost, an incongruity in the duties of the office.’ 

Such being the logical basis and scope of courts having control 
of executors and administrators, their historical development in 
England, but more particularly in the United States, has been a 
gradual but steady separation from the common law and chancery 
courts, and has resulted in a practical recognition of probate juris- 
diction as a distinct and independent branch of the law, destined 
to achieve for itself a sphere sud generis, based upon and deter- 
mined by its own inherent principles. 


1 Such as the appointment of administrators, granting probate of wills in non-con- 
tentious cases, qualifying executors, fixing the amount and passing upon the sufficiency 
of bonds and sureties, receiving inventories, settlements, reports, etc., fixing the divi- 
dends to be paid to creditors, etc. 

? JuRIsDICTION OF Prosate Courts: South. L. R., vol. iii, pp. 254-267. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL FRIEDRICH GOESCHEL BY SUSAN E, BLOW. 
1 
Cuapter IT. 


Personality, or the Immanent Development of the Soul and its 
Immortality. 


As the crowning result of the labor of all previous periods, 
philosophy has at last discovered its true method, and therein 
attained the one form adequate to its content. It is true that the 
critical philosophy arraigned the dogmatic procedure, and exposed 
its inadequacy, yet this same critical philosophy fell into the 
dogmatism it denounced, and the dogmatic method of demonstra- 
tion (in part under the altered name of construction) prevailed 
until philosophy attained insight into the genetic development of 
the idea. Even now the speculative method is grossly misunder- 
stood ; it is still to many an insoluble enigma that the content 
should be developed from the concept—* from the concept ” mean- 
ing to them just as much as, and not one whit more than, the old 
a priori. In the worst case of all, however, are those who, under- 
standing the open secret quite as little as others, yet insist upon 
their own comprehension. The philosophy which has not only 
recognized the inadequacy of a method based upon the dualism 
between Being and Thought, but has also substituted for it the 
progressive development of the concept or notion growing out of 
and moving towards the identity of subject and object, is, by 
such as these, harangued and tutored, and condescendingly urged 
to consider the wonderful fact that a formal or subjective logic is 
not adequate to objective reality and true conviction, and that 
this subjective logic must, therefore, be supplemented by objec- 
tive experience. Thereupon this experience is interpolated ex- 
tempore instead of being included as method in the identity of 
Being and Thought, and developed and mediated in the develop- 
ment of the concept or notion. The object is not something 


1 [The introduction and first chapter of this work were translated by Mr. T. R. Vick- 
roy, and published in volume xi (pages 65, 177, 372) of this journal._—Ep.] 
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different from its concept or notion, but one with it; hence, the 
object develops in and through itself, and through this devel- 
opment comes to its experience. Methodically pursuing and 
following the object, we experience it in ourselves. How this 
may be more definitely understood—how the self-developing, pro- 
gressive movement from the concept identical with its object, or 
from the object identical with its concept, which the subject looks 
upon and follows, reveals itself as the most vital experience—we 
shall learn in the progress of the task which we have set ourselves, . 
and we shall also see clearly how this movement differs in the 
sharpest manner from the dogmatic method of proof of which 
dualism is the root, and which (whether interposed @ priori or @ 
posteriort), being transcendental, is necessarily external. 

Critical philosophy reproached dogmatism for presupposing 
without proof the agreement of thought and its object, and this 
reproach was deserved. It then sought to show that this agree- 
ment could not be proved; the attempt was, however, an utter 
failure, and the proposition that the unity of Thought and Being 
could not be demonstrated proved to be itself undemonstrable. 
It is most remarkable that this critical philosophy, while challeng- 
ing and censuring the presupposition of the as yet unproved iden- 
tity of Being and Thought, itself presupposes, without demonstra- 
ting, the duality of subject and object. With the recognition of 
this detect, progressive philosophy learns to presuppose nothing, 
neither to assume anything nor to accept anything as already 
settled, but to investigate and discover how everything given 
immediately develops and mediates itself. In this manner we see 
Being develop itself logically out of Nothing, through Becoming, 
to the Notion or Comprehension and the Absolute Idea, and 
then conversely find these several steps, moments, or categories 
outside of and beside each other in whatever is immediately 
given. This done, we are at home everywhere in general, for we 
have learned to complete the circle from any given point of its 
circumference. It may be objected that, in the Logic, Thought 
immediately presupposes and postulates itself; we answer that 
thought is immediate only in so far as it is its own mediation. 
Therefore, it is the beginning which realizes and confirms itself 
in its development, and in itself it both finds and surmounts 
being. That thought is its own mediation is no ground for rec- 
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ognizing something different from thought as prior to thought, 
but, on the contrary, this self-mediation forces us to recognize 
thought as the true beginning from which Being develops itself 
into Comprehension—herewith proving, also, that being pertains 
to Comprehension. 

This general course of development once mastered, any special 
experience in any sphere of the real world will reveal itself as a 
necessary internal development of the thought of the given object, 
and with ever new astonishment we shall be confirmed in the 
recognition that in whatever is immediate may be found, though 
in manifold and varied forms, the same moments or categories 
which revealed themselves on the plane of pure thought. 

The given object in our present investigation is the human soul. 
It is given as Thought, and can, therefore, still less than other given 
objects, withdraw itself from the categories of Thought. Weshall, 
however, not make even this presupposition, but shall simply ob- 
serve how the soul develops in itself. We shall take the soul as it 
is—abstracting nothing from it—imputing to it no foreign or exter- 
nal element. The command laid upon Philosophy, says a great 
master, is like the Saviour’s command to the rich youth, who, hear- 
ing it, went away sorrowful. Pure philosophy thrives only under 
poverty and restraint ; like the nun, it is bound by the three mo- 
nastic vows. 

If, then, the soul develops according to its own essential nature, 
and, in obedience to its own laws, moves forward to its immortality, 
it cannot be reproached with having borrowed help from something 
external whose accord with its nature must be demonstrated. The 
critical consideration whether the categories, as subjective forms, 
can be held valid in the object has certainly no validity in the 
psychological sphere, because here the subject is unquestionably 
its own object. The more rigorously, therefore, in this sphere 
must the demand be insisted upon that there shall be no transition 
as in a demonstration from one to the other in order to bind to- 
gether in thought things which exist as separate ; but that, on the 
contrary, the one shall produce in and out of itself its own deter- 
minations. 

The question whether the soul persists presupposes the progres- 
sive development of the soul. For, if the soul does not progress 
neither can it perish; it remains as it is and what it is: having 
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permanence, can it lack continuance? If, on the contrary, the 
soul progresses, it does not remain as it is, and, therefore, it be- 
hooves us to see if it remains what it is—that is to say, whether, 
under changes in its modes of manifestation, its essence remains 
unchanged. 

Evidently all turns upon the mediatorial question of how the 
soul develops or progresses. In the answer to this, the immediate 
questions of whether or not the soul progresses, and whether or 
not it persists, are also answered. Just on this account we must 
postpone these immediate questions which insist on fixing, in 
advance, the end of an untravelled road, and confine ourselves to 
the concrete question of how the soul develops and unfolds. We 
shall follow the soul in its own path; thus following, we shall 
learn whither the path tends. 

Herewith we are directed into the path of experience. As we 
know the soul first under the form of its immediate existence, so 
we can follow its progressive development and note the various 
phases of its manifestation. There is no ground for presupposing 
a difference between Being and its experience ; rather the experi- 
ence develops itself out of Being as Being develops itself out of 
thought. We might, however, move from Thought as our start- 
ing-point, in order therein to recognize the same categories. No 
matter how we begin, whether we move from the accidental and 
immediate—. ¢., from a given object—or whether we start with 
the Universal—¢. e., with Thought—everywhere, in the most dis- 
tinct and varied spheres, we shall find the same progressive move- 
ment. The universal particularizes itself in differences which 
then again mediate themselves in unity. The comprehension or 
concept dirempts itself in itself into subject and object in order to 
annul this separation in their identification. The subjective con- 
cept divides itself in judgments that it may reunite with itself in 
the syllogism. The first phase is the immediate unity and total- 
ity ; the second, the self-diremption of this totality into being and 
essence, outward and inward; the third is the transfiguration of 
the difference into unity. Thus man, too, is first a single and 
undivided essence ; but he dirempts himself into outward and in- 
ward, body and soul, and this diremption occurs not only in thought 
through reflection, but also in fact through death. The final phase 
would be the transfigured unity of soul and body; this is the res- 
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urrection in the Spirit. Upon this insight rests the trichotomy 
-of the New Testament, which ascribes to man body, soul, and 
spirit, and to the Godhead ascribes three persons. 

In our present inquiry, however, the starting-point is not man ; 
he has served us only as the example of a universal law of de- 
velopment. Not man in his totality is our starting-point, but a 
part of man, itself first abstracted through reflection—namely, the 
soul of man—but the entire soul. Neither is resurrection our 
goal, for we must seek our goal, not assume it. Nevertheless, as 
resurrection is the ultimate truth and goal of the soul, it is obvi- 
ous that from the beginning of our inquiry some kind of persist- 
ency conformable to the essence of the soul must be presupposed. 
It is obvious, also, that in the idea of resurrection there is im- 
plied, as a necessary condition, the perpetuity of the body in a 
manner corresponding to its conception or notion, which is that 
of externality or otherness. Thus much, therefore, may be pre- 
supposed; namely, that the immortality of the human soul has 
for its starting-point the soul itself, while the resurrection of the 
‘body, as well as its reunion with the soul, has for its starting-point 
the total man. 

The human soul, then, is our initial point. Let us ask, first, 
whether in the soul, considered as a totality, may be discerved 
progress through the ever-recurring moments of unity, self-separa- 
tion, and self-identification. As a totality, the soul, in its imme- 
diacy, is homogeneous and undivided, but just from this it follows 
that the soul sunders, distinguishes, separates itself from itself, in 
order to realize its unity. As Zhought, the soul, in its immediacy, 
is blank, potential thought—thought without distinction and with- 
out reflestion. In the second stage or moment, thought distin- 
guishes itself from being ; thought and being are opposed to each 
other until thought becomes conscious of being. As Being, the 
soul, in its immediacy, is Thought sunk in the Material, and the 
Material is Being in which thought lies concealed and undeveloped. 
In this immediacy, the soul has unity only because it is unconscious 
and undeveloped, and, in this indifference and unconsciousness, it 
contradicts its own essential nature. In the second phase, this 
unconscious being of the soul having, as individual, completed the 
spheres of being, develops itself into consciousness in that Being: 
since ae individual it reflects itself after its self-separation both in 


. 
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itself and in its other it falls into self-difference ; Consciousness is 
this difference itself, for self-consciousness necessarily implies con- 
sciousness of all that through self-separation is made otber than 
self. The third phase demands that this divided consciousness 
annul its tension, therein realizing a mediated unity ; in so far as it 
recognizes itself not only in itself, but in its other, it attains unity 
with its other, and therein realizes itself as Spirit. 

The progressive movement of the soul can, accordingly, be indi- 
cated in three words—Soul, Consciousness, and Spirit or Indi- 
vidual—Subject and Identity of the Subject with the Object. 
But the question arises, What have we thereby gained? Can we 
abstract the meaning of our formulated statement ? Are we able 
to show how the content of these several moments is sel f-unfold- 
ing and self-revealing ? 

Primarily, it may be mentioned that in this division the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of three souls seems to be realized in its underlying 
truth. The first is the nutritive Soul (1%) Opem7ixn Wey), found in 
and identical with the life of the plant. The second is the life of 
the animal or the sensitive Soul (% aic@ntixy vy); this sen- 
sitive Soul in human life comes to consciousness through reflect- 
ing itself in itself, and thus finding the internal in itself. The 
third is the rational Soul (4 vonticy wy), which rises ont of 
human consciousness, and, identifying itself with its object realizes 
itself as Spirit. (Aristot., “De Anima,” ii, 2, 3, 4; iii, 12, 13.) 

As man develops himself in body, soul, and spirit, so the soul, 
abstracted from its sensible, tangible body, passes through phases 
of development corresponding to body, soul, and spirit. That is 
to say, the soul in its first phase is an immediate totality ; in its 
second phase it estranges itself from itself, making itself its own 
object ; in its third phase it penetrates to the identity of sub- 
ject and object. Thus the soul is first its own body or its own 
foundation ; it serves itself without distinguishing itself from the 
body. With the act of distinguishing comes also synthesis; this 
is the soul which, distinguishing and uniting, holds sway over 
body and spirit. The third is the actually mediated unity, which, 
rising above body and soul, includes and transfigures both. 

_ To this trichotomy is related that into which Plato analyzed 
both the individual Soul and the State. First is the body—that 
which obeys and serves—the basis of all further development, 76 
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ériOupnrtixor  ypnpatiotixov ; the second, or the mean between the 
first and last, is the Souw/, or that which simultaneously sunders and 
reunites, called 1d Oupuxdv  Ovpo-edés and émixovpuxor ; the third 
is the spirit, or the mean above the first and second, the unity of 
both, or Reason, Td AoywotiKdv, 6 Nods. In so far as the soul is 
thought as abstracted from its external body, its body subsists 
through its (sonl’s) individuality ; its soul is its self-consciousness, 
with which are necessarily bound up the consciousness of its ob- 
ject and its own distinction, therefrom; the third is Reason, or 
the Spirit which takes up into itself and mediates both the pre- 
ceding phases of development. The first is Hypothesis, the sec- 
ond Antithesis and Synthesis, the third Thesis: or, 1, Soul; 2, 
Consciousness as distinguishing and uniting; 3, Spirit or Reason. 

The development of the soul into consciousness, and of conscious- 
ness into spirit, is experimentally confirmed : it is in general rep- 
resented as an awakening. Even the rudest empirical theories 
of the soul teach something of this awakening; but the truth of 
this phenomenon, the content of this observation, is not brought 
to light. To us, however, this progress of the soul, through its own 
self-diremption into inner and outer and conscious mediation, has 
revealed and vindicated itself as the universal dialectic of imme- 
diacy. 

That the soul in its progressive movement develops from itself, 
receiving into itself nothing foreign and external, is proved in the 
end by the fact that the soul, in its highest perfection as spirit, 
has no other content than before. The nature of the soul, after 
as before its development, consists in the identity of thought 
and the object of thought. The perfection of the soul is simply 
the mediation of this unity and its elevation into consciousness, 
The child longs for and tries to grasp the moon, because he feels 
it as his object, and dependent on himself; this is the soul’s im- 
mediate unity with its other. The youth recognizes the differ- 
ence from and the elevation above himself of what seemed before 
one with him and subject to him; finally, the man comprehends 
that the star which the child tried to seize with his hands is but a 
single moment in the totality of spirit. 

Through this same organic process of estrangement, and its re- 
moval, the immediate unity of love comes to its rational media- 
tion or idea. The realized idea of love is marriage. Parallels 
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and symbols of marriage are found throughout the spheres of 
spirit. Unity is followed by separation, separation by reunion, 
betrothal, marriage. We discern these organic moments in the 
tender and significant myth which closes the old world and opens 
the new; this myth belongs essentially to the history of the doc- 
trine of immortality. In it’'we see how Psyche, the king’s daugh- 
ter, outgrows her origin and breaks loose from it ; how, like Iphi- 
genia, she is exposed by her own parents ; how she is rescued and 
borne away by Zephyr, and transplanted immediately into imme- 
diate relation or spontaneous union with the all-unifying Spirit of 
love. She rests in love, in inmost oneness with the unseen and 
invisible God. But there comes a moment of temptation—temp- 
tation which she does not resist. She is enticed by the longing to 
know. She steps out of innocence and unconsciousness not only 
into knowledge, but into alienation. She feels the misery and 
degradation of estrangement; she knows the bitterness of slavery, 
and in the sweat of her face performs her cruel tasks. But she 
has also the hope of deliverance; she struggles to cancel differ- 
ence and annul separation, thus reuniting herself with the alien- 
ated Spirit of love. He, in the distance, is still near her; in the 
supreme moments of trial, he sustains her: At last she is con- 
scious of reconciliation and deliverance; the bridegroom comes ; 
love realizes itself in marriage; the marriage is ratified in heaven, 
and the bride receives immortality, for immortality consists in 
this marriage of the mortal and the divine. 

In this ancient myth, the development of the soul through its 
successive grades is embodied and illustrated: but the content of 
the soul is not disclosed ; the determinations remain abstract ; the 
result unmediated. For logical development, we have compounded 
with a poetic myth; immortality does not seem to develop itself, 
but to be bestowed from without. We have followed the course 
of development im time, and seen it attain its crowning result. 
The soul is at the goal of the race; and this may involve the de- 
struction of the soul. As the soul has risen out of immediate 
unconscious unity, shall it not complete the circle of its life by 
return into the same? Is this final rest the reconciliation which 
follows the long and weary struggle ? 

So it appears: the soul’s movement, which we have traced 
empirically, does not necessitate the immortality of the soul. 


XVII—11 
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Completing itself in time, it needs no eternal continuance. This 
appearance will, however, at once negate itself, for it is based upon 
the outward course of development, and has taken no cognizance 
of the content of this development. The next step, therefore, is 
to consider the various stages of the soul’s movement with refer- 
ence to their content, and its unfolding, in order to determine if 
anything further follows from it. 

To exhibit the nature of the soul involves, according to Plato, 
a long and divine investigation. This investigation is, however, 
nothing external, but consists in the immanent self-development 
of the soul into Spirit, which is the realized idea of the soul. The 
investigaticn is a long one, because it implies this internal realiza- 
tion; and, if the soul is immortal, its immortality consists in its 
development into spirit, in its exhibition of the idea of the soul 
through making explicit all that this idea implies. ‘This develop- 
ment can only be called “ divine” in so far as the Godhead is its 
beginning and its end. To experience its length, we must travel 
again, with slow and carefully considered steps, the road over 
which we have already rapidly passed. We often gain more by 
repeating a journey than in making it for the first time. With 
reference to our beginning, we must at first place it in the soul, 
for it belongs to the thought of immanent development that noth- 
ing shall be given from without ; the initial question must, there- 
fore, be what the soul can find in itself. The end of the course in 
which the soul moves we may name, in advance, the Spirit; but 
we must inquire, definitely what zs the Spirit, and how, follow- 
ing the movement of the soul, we can find its beginning and its 
end in God. 
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THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 


“TRANSLATED FROM THE POLISH OF E. TRENTOWSKI ! (FROM THE FIRST VOLUME OF HIS “ LOGIC") 
BY I. PODBIELSKI. 


(Continued from the October Number.) 


We pass now to the regions of the complete selfhood, the very 
soul, that is, to the cognition, in which our selfhood measures 
itself with the core of all existence, with God’s Word (Logos), in 
the creation with God himself, and also perceives itself, with its 
great and holy object, in the philosophical difference in indiffer- 
ence or in the union of harmonious compromise. 

Attention (attentio, die Aufmerksamkeit) is the first power of 
our complete selfhood, of the very selfhood, of the true selfhood, 
or the soul. There is a correspondence between man’s divine 
nature and the senses in the external man, or the imagination in 
man’s internality ; it corresponds also with the senses and imagi- 
nation. Within it the senses and imagination come to their philo- 
sophical difference in indifference, or unity in compromise. And 
truly without the senses and imagination, attention is an utter 
impossibility. Concentrating our attention upon something, we 
concentrate also our senses, together with their common percep. 
tion; besides, we let loose the reins of our imagination, that it 
may seize upon the object and change its multiplicity into a unity. 

We can turn our attention towards the objects of the material 


1 “Next to Cieszkowski is Stanislaus Ferdinand Trentowski, who lived at Freiburg a 
long time in exile [banished in 1830, on occasion of revolution in Poland—he was born 
in 1808], and gave lectures there. His ‘Grundlage der Universellen Philosophie’ 
(Carlsr., 1837) and ‘ Wissenschaft der Natur’ (1840) attempt to proceed beyond Hegel. 
He combines the Cartesian principle, ‘cogito ergo sum,’ with the sensualistic ‘ sentio 
ergo res est ’—just as had been done before by all true and whole philosophers, although 
only in individual insights, and he crowns this work of combination with the prin- 
ciple, ‘ Therefore I perceive God is." This concrete philosophy he divides into essen- 
tial, formal, and essential-formal philosophy, and each of these again into three disci- 
plines. The first contains the three disciplines: (a) Philosophy of Nature; (6) of 
Spirit; (c) of God manifesting Himself. The second includes (a2) Grammar; (5) Logic 
and Mathesis; (c) Mathetic. The third includes (a) Criticism of Experience; (5) Rea- 
son; (c) Perception. The pedagogical writings of Trentowski, written in the Polish 
language, are very much prized by his countrymen.”—[ Zranslated from Erdmann’e 
“ Grundriss der Geschichte der Phil.” § 846, 15.] 
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world as well as towards those of the immaterial world. All this. 
proves that attention is quite as much of an empirical as of a 
speculative nature, or of a philosophical nature; therefore it is 
not the power of our body nor of our spirit, but of our very self- 
hood, our very soul. 

Attention is the mother of scientific observation (observationes ; 
die Beobachtungen). The child has the qualities of its mother. 
Because observations can be both physical and psychical, they be- 
long especially to the objects of life; in this realm they are the 
creation of our complete selfhood. Although attention is already 
the power of the complete selfhood or the soul, still it is only the 
first degree and the lowest one. It seizes upon the essence of 
things, but in an external manner, only like a little child. It is 
the philosophical mind in its infancy. 

Reflection (deliberatio, animadversio intuitus, combinatio, etc., 
Anschauen, Schauen, Ueberlegen, etc.) is the second power of 
our proper selfhood. It is the mature and cultivated attention, 
or it is the youthful stage of the comprehending mind. Reflection 
obtains mastery over the complete truth, but as yet only with re- 
gard to the form, and therefore it constitutes the source of mathe- 
matics. Its nature is to deliberate between the substance and the 
form, but to seize upon the form and to reject the substance. 
Yet the form which it gives us is quite as much of empirical as 
of speculative nature. And so, for instance, geometry proves its 
theorems a priorz, but, drawing its figures on the blackboard, it can 
represent its thoughts @ posteriori. Arithmetic also is a product 
of spirit, but the writing of numbers makes it visible. It is a 
proof that reflection unites sensuousness and rationality, and that 
it is of a philosophical nature. Taking the thing accurately, the 
memory and judgment find their philosophical difference in in- 
difference, or their union in harmonious compromise, in the reflee- 
tion. If you deliberate upon something, you must have in your 
memory all that preceded, and you must discern whether that 
which follows has any connection with the premises. It is the 
mathematical thinking. Therefore memory is a body, and judg- 
ment is a spirit; but reflection is the selfhood and soul of these 
two beings. Reflection, as the faculty of seizing the form, gives 
us axioms. The geometrical elements, for instance, are these 
axioms, or self-evident truths. The material and intellectual evi- 
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dence is their attribute. But reflection, as well as attention, is 
not yet the source of philosophical cognition, for while the latter 
touches its object externally, reflection seizes upon it only by the 
formal side. Neither of them penetrates into the very essence. 

The comprehensive Mind (Myst, in Polish, having no corre- 
sponding word in any other language—not even in Greek, and 
in German only the approximate expression, wahrnehmendes 
Gemiith—is the foundation of the Polish-Slavonian philosophy) 
is the third and the last faculty of the recognizing selfhood, the 
Soul itself. It is reflection in its second potence, and attention in 
its third potence. The comprehensive mind does not touch truth 
and knowledge externally, like attention; nor does it seize upon 
them by the formal side, neglecting the substance, like reflection ; 
but it forces itself into the depth of their essence. The under- 
standing and reason attain in the comprehensive mind to their 
philosophical difference in indifference, or their eternal union, in 
the complete reconciliation and harmony. As the understanding 
is the highest empirical, and reason the highest metaphysical, so 
the comprehensive mind is the highest philosophical power of 
cognition. Since the comprehensive mind forces itself into the 
essence of truth and knowledge, it is the most certain source of 
cognition. 

On this account it deserves our fuller consideration. The com- 
prehensive mind is the father, principle, and source of the senses, 
as well as of reason. Sense is what is outside of our comprehen- 
sive mind, or what is found by our mind—its externality, its body ; 
but reason is what is through mind, or what is in mind—the inter- 
nality of mind, its spirit. Properly speaking, there are neither 
senses nor reason, but mind only, under one of its aspects external, 
under another internal, and under a third essential or proper. 
This constitution of the comprehensive mind makes it the chief 
source of cognition, which has the two first sourees—to wit: the 
senses and reason—for its factors. The comprehensive mind, then, 
is our total selfhood in its philosophical fulness, and, opening itself 
towards the fulness of ail existence, it is the fundamental truth 
and knowledge in us, or it is God’s breath within us (notio) look- 
ing up to deity and God; it is the eye of our actuality, seeing 
around itself actuality. The comprehensive mind, as the senses 

:and reason, and, secondly, as our passivity and activity, fused into. 
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one, is energy; and, if developed sufficiently in its divine nature, 
it is spontaneity. Hence, it has all theoretical categories that be- 
long to energy and spontaneity for its predicates, and it consti-: 
tutes within us, and also perceives without us, these things, namely :: 
totality, omnipresence, singleness, liberty, actuality, limitation, 
congruity, essence, majesty, independence, selfhood, and dignity. 
As living spontaneity, and possessed of the feeling of self and self- 
hood, it is the temporary focus of all spontaneity, of all feeling of 
self and selfhood in the creation. But as God alone is sponta- 
neity, feeling of self and selfhood in the creation, therefore the- 
comprehensive mind is the mirror in which God perceives Him- 
self, and comes to his Word in time. Our full selfhood or the 
soul is on the one side, God on the other, the comprehensive mind 
constituting the nodus or bond of difference in indifference be- 
tween these two polar axes. It is, if I may say so, the conductor: 
between our selfhood and God. Over this conductor God flows 
into our breast, and our selfhood or the Soul to God. Without 
the comprehensive mind, we could not even meet with the thought 
that God exists; without it we should not be acquainted with our 
Father and Lord; without it we should not have self-respect, feel- 
ing of self; we should not believe in truth, beauty, and virtue ; 
without it conscience would be impossibility, and godliness a: 
chimera! It is the power of living deity within us; it assures us 
that liberty and immortality are qualities of our being; that even 
in prison we can deserve honors, because we have not succumbed 
to the evil around us, and have not stained our pure selfhood or- 
the Soul. It breathes into us the omnipotence of God, which 
nothing can resist, and it clothes us with the purple robes of char-- 
acter. As the senses have sensuonsness, and reason has rational 
things or ideas, so the comprehensive mind has the things of mind 
for its object. The comprehensive mind sees truly matter and’ 
spirit ; the divine, however, is everywhere, the end of its search.. 
As the expression of the self-conscious selfhood, it conquers self- 
consciousness. Its cognition lies within the difference in indiffer- 
ence expressed by seif-consciousness = self-consciousness. Because 
“the self-conscious is everywhere the object and subject in one- 
fusion, the difference in indifference of mind’s cognition may be 
expressed as follows: the object-subjectivity in us is equal to the- 
object-subjectivity out of us. It is the true object-subjectivity: 
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which is the foundation of the Polish-Slavonian philosophy. The 
Germans have souglit for this a long time, but hitherto in vain. 

The comprehensive mind, being the unity of the understanding 
and reason, compreliends all that belongs to these two faculties ; it 
is, therefore, sense-perception, memory and understanding, imagi- 
nation, judgment, and reason ; besides, it is attention and reflec- 
tion, for these are mind itself, but on a lower degree of develop- 
ment. 

By this, all faculties of our full selfhood fuse together and 
make it the chief monarch in the region of cognition. It may be 
said that it is only one faculty of our selfhood, but assuming more 
and more a special form, because the senses—perception, memory, 
imagiuvation, and attention—are only the expression of the com- 
prehensive mind. 

As the senses produce empiricism, and reason speculation, so 
the comprehensive mind produces philosophy. As mind is the 
common focus of the senses and reason, so philosophy is the com- 
mon focus of empiricism and speculation. Not only God Himself, 
but every word of God, penetrates through our mind into our self- 
hood or the soul, and changes there into man’s word. Therefore, 
man’s word is the true word of divine wisdom, though this word 
expresses eternity in time only, and therefore is transient. The 
comprehensive mind, being the unity of the senses and reason, or 
that of the faculty of our existence and of our nothingness, is the 
faculty of our living in time and of our divine state, or of our bio- 
sophism and our theosophism. Hence, it is twofold—the temporal 
and the eternal. The temporal mind has for its object the temporal 
divine life, and prevails in the fields of political life; but the eter- 
nal mind is occupied with the eternal truth, and stands forth in 
philosophy. Mind creates comprehensions (acroamata). 

As the comprehensive mind is the focus of all faculties of our 
selfhood, so within acroamata or comprehensions melt impres- 
sions, representations, recollections, conceptions ; ideals, judg- 
ments, ideas; observations, and axioms or mathematical truths. 
Comprehension is the dome of the sky set around with all these 
stars. For the examples of comprehension provide for all total, ~ 
perfect actualities which our logic has introduced, to wit: 
essence, existence, essence in existence; biosophism, theosophism, 
congruity, self- consciousness, being, God, selfhood, mind, etc. 
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The comprehensive mind is the last and highest power of our self- 
hood ; hence, this analysis of the sources and faculties of cognition 
finishes with it. 

Remark I. 

The human soul, as selfhood, the true image of God, may be 
compared to the mathematical point, which expands into a globe; 
or it is a totality within the totality; it is the centrum of man and 
man himself. It is the perfect organism, from which no one link 
can be removed without a general injury. . The same thing is true 
in regard to the faculties of cognition, being the qualities of our 
selfhood. On this account, the senses—perception, memory, and 
the understanding ; imagination, judgment, and reason ; attention, 
reflection, and the comprehensive mind—every faculty taken sepa- 
rately, is an empty abstraction ; and it is the true actuality only 
when it embraces in itself the full mind and the total selfhood. 

On this account, pure sense-perception, pure reason, pure reflec- 
tion, and even pure mind, are absurd impossibilities. As in the 
selfhood, so in the cognition ; totality lives in every point; there- 
fore, the entire man lives in the senses, in the reason, and in the 
mind. What is true of the sources of cognition, the same is true 
of the streams that flow therefrom. There is, accordingly, no 
pure empiricism, no pure speculation ; but in both is to be found 
the philosophy in which either reality or ideality prevails. 

In the three sources of cognition we have the entire analysis of 
truth and knowledge. Sense is: existence, wholeness, substance, 
simultaneity, necessity, usefulness, etc. Reason, again, is: noth- 
ingness, negation, unity, causality, sequence, legality, nobleness, 
ete. Mind is: biosophism, theosophism, totality, harmony, liberty, 
goodness, etc. The sensuous cognition is called @ posteriori ; the 
rational, a priori; but that of the comprehensive mind is called 
a posteriori and a priori; together, that is a totali. The first 
cognition is practical, the second is theoretical ; the third is practi- 
cal and theoretical together—that is, synthetical. Analyzing 
truth, knowledge, and cognition according to our three different 
faculties, we could find more than two hundred thousand cate- 
gorical principles of philosophy lying in the things and in our 
selfhood, and hence as many philosophical systems. We mention 
this in order to call attention to the fact that one general philoso- 
phy is an impossibility on the earth, and equally impossible is one 
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creed ; and that it is the duty of every man to develop, by his own 
thinking, his individual conviction. This he will do if he knows 
how to appreciate sufficiently the deity within his breast. 

One God, one philosophy, or one creed is to be found only in 
heaven; on the earth are millions of Selfhoods or Souls, and, 
hence, millions of spontaneous convictions. Some great aim— 
for example, the fighting for native land, or for virtue, liberty, 
light, and progress—happens to be, in this world, the common tie 
among them. . In such cases, all men, truly cultivated and free, 
become as one man. 

(To be coneluded in the next number.) 


OBJECTS AND THEIR INTERACTION.’ 


BY JAMES WARD. 


We may come eventually to doubt the possibility of isolated 
simple objects as the psychical atoms, so to put it, of which our 
mature perceptions and intuitions are built up; still it will be best 
to let this conception pass unchallenged for the present. But in 
any case we can have no direct acquaintance with them. For the 
simple object is to be conceived without relations to other objects, 
either temporal, spatial, substantial or causal: it is presented to a 
subject and has Position in this sense, and that is all. Those deti- 
nitions of it, therefore, which involve a reference to the body are 
psychologically manifestly faulty. And even when brought into 
relation with other objects, it does not admit of classification, for 
it has not qualities, but only a quality, whereas classification is only 
possible where there is both agreement and difference, or, in logical 
language, both genus and differentia. Thus, since quality implies 
classification, we ought, perhaps, when exact, to speak of the con- 
tent rather than of the quality of a simple object. The concep- 
tion of an object or sensation pure and simple is, in fact, a limit 


[Discussed at the Moral Science Club, at the rooms of Mr. James Ward, M. A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge University, England. Printed in this journal by per- 
mission of the author.—Ep. | 
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we never reach, and never can reach, by real analysis. But we 
know directly—¢. ¢., by actual decomposition—that many, nay 
most, of the objects we ordinarily take to be homogeneous and sin- 
gle are really heterogeneous and compound ;’ and we have indirect 
evidence that such complexity exists even further than we can 
directly trace it.” Hence, though we cannot reach a demonstrably 
simple object, it is often assumed that there are such, and, in 
attempting to give a constructive or synthetic aecount of mind, 
psychologists, such as Spencer, Lewes, and others, start from this. 
ideal limit.’ And it is evident that in such a conception we have 
reached in one direction the “ utmost verge” of psychology, if we 
have not even gone beyond it. 

But whatever grounds we may have for regarding our ordinary 
sensations as complex, we are certainly not warranted in attribut- 
ing this complexity to association as we know it. Between the 
complexity of the sensation of purple, and the complexity of the 
perception of an orange, there is a twofold difference: (1) the 
elements of the former, when separately presented, do not revive 
each other, whereas the sensations associated in the latter do; and 
(2) the complex in the latter case is, but in the former is not, the 
sum of its constituents and directly analyzable. It is quite possi- 
ble both modes of composition have something in common at bot- 
tom; but however this may be, distinct terms are necessary to 
prevent them from being confused. Without attaching any im- 
portance to Mill’s conception of mental chemistry, we shall, I 
think, do well to speak of the complexity of our ordinary sensa- 
tions as due to combination. 

There is one fact about the relation of these ordinary sensations 
to each other which, though well known to physicists, is scarcely 
recognized by psychologists ;* and that is that in several cases, 


1 The clearest case is Helmholtz’s discovery of the composite character of musical 
notes, vowel sounds, etc.; next come mixed colors, the combination of taste and aroma, 
taste or smell, and pungency ; the touch of a wet surface, etc., etc. Cf. on this point 
Helmholtz, ‘“ Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,” Abt. 1, § 4 fin. 

*In the case, e. g., of musical tones; in the variations of quality in colors, and even 
in sounds, as the intensity is varied; in similar variations depending upon the extent 
of surface stimulated, etc. 

8 Cf. esp. Spencer’s chapter on the Substance of Mind, “ Psychology,” vol. i. 

4 Wundt is the one conspicuous exception, and he apparently only because he treats 
of physiological optics, acoustics, etc. ‘ 
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perhaps in all, they constitute groups of continua. <A musical 
tone or the color of the sky does not admit of classification any 
more than the position of London does; but as this belongs to that 
continuum we call the surface of the globe, so do they to a con- 
tinuum of tones and colors respectively. But by a continuum 
here I mean a series of objects such that between any two a series 
of others may be, or may be conceived to be, interposed so as to 
differ the less the more they approximate in the series. We may 
represent the form of a continuum spatially so long as the kinds 
of difference do not exceed three. When one of these differences 
is intensity, we find very strikingly in some cases, but more or less 
in all, that continuous change of intensity involves continuous 
change of quality too... Among motor objects we find groups of 
continua of two kinds—(1) what I have called motor objects 
proper, the feelings of innervation, effort or resistance of psycholo- 
gists, and (2) auxilio-motor objects, 2. e., those muscular sensations 
by which we come, to know the position of our limbs, Of the last 
there are, of course, several groups,’and the constituent objects are 
manifestly complex. Under normal circumstances motor objects 
are always accompanied by auxilio-motor, but in disease or passive 
movements they are separated, and their distinctness thus made 
manifest. In motor objects, qualitative differences are at a mini- 
mum, the continuum consisting almost wholly of gradations of in- 
tensity. We shall have to return to these in analyzing our space 
perception ; at present I want to bring into one view still more 
elementary facts. 

The first of these is as important as itis obvious: the fact, viz., 
that there are some objects the presentation of which is an abso- 
lute bar to the simultaneous presentation of others. Now, we shall 
find that such incopresentable objects are those which are members 
of the same class, or rather continuum. Any color may be pre- 
sented with any sound, or taste, or temperature. But one color 
inhibits another: and one taste or touch another in like manner. 
Still, many things are parti-colored, and we may feel hot on one 


1 The most striking case being that of color, all colors alike approximating to white 
or black as the illumination increases or decreases, Musical notes become harsh when 
too loud, though pure tones, I believe, do not. In these facts we have, as already men- 
tioned, evidence of the complexity of color and notes. In temperature the chief varia- 
tion is in intensity, the qualitative variation being small. 
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side and cold on the other. Thus, we have here a new complication, 
and one which it may be thought can only be explained by the 
help of space. But space is not the only principium indiwidua- 
tionis, fur several tones may be presented simultaneously, between 
which there is no spatial relation. But then they must all be dif- 
ferent, whereas several colors or touches, apparently identical, can 
be presented together. We are thus brought to recognize a fact 
commonly overlooked—what Mr. Bain calls the mass or volume 
of a sensation. It is, however, worth while trying to give a more 
precise account of it than Mr. Bain does. The field of sight or 
the irritation of a mustard plaster are instances of a mass of sensa- 
tion. Of such we cannot, I think, say that they consist of a num- 
ber of objects identical in quality and intensity, but distinguished 
by difference of place. For, although this fact of massiveness as 
distinct from intensity is an essential element in our perception of 
space, it is evidently not the whole of it. In this experience of 
massive sensation alone it is impossible to find other elements 
which an analysis of spatial intuition yields. But we may say 
that the constituent objects in question are not really identical 
in quality, but that each is a combination of one of a number of 
qualitatively identical objects with one of a continuum. To such 
continuum we may, if we choose, give the name of “ spatial qua- 
lia” or “local signs,’* provided we regard it as merely a con- 
tinnum of objects, and not as a space. The simultaneous pre- 
sentation of two different objects is a fact for which we do not 
feel bound to seek a reason, but for the simultaneous presentation 
of two apparently identical objects we do. 

If we can justify this hypothesis of continua of local signs, we 
can give a more exact expression to the incopresentability of cer- 
tain objects. Thus, in any given continuum, we should say that 
the same Jocal sign cannot at the same time be united with more 
than one object out of a series, all of which may be successively 
united with it, and any of which may be simultaneously united 
with other local signs in the same continuum. We may represent 
this symbolically. Thus, if A... B...C0...D be the continuum 
of colors, 7, 7,7, 7,...the continuum of local signs with which 


! For an exposition of this brilliant speculation of Lotze’s, see his “ Metaphysik,” B. , 
iii, ch. iv. 
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color is combined, then Ar, Ar, Ar, or Ar, Br, Cr, is possible 
simultaneously, but not A Br, BCr,, though Ar, Br, may be fol- 
lowed by Br, Cr,, and so on.’ But even this statement that A7, 
may be followed by &r, is too general. That there is some law, 
even in the succession of sensations, is shown by the existence of 
complementary after-sensations, or after-images, as they are less 
exactly called.’ 

The intensity and extensity (st venia verbo) of compound pre- 
-sentations of the same group are not independent. An increase 
of intensity in any given object involves the simultaneous presenta- 
tion of others in the same continuum. To this corresponds 
‘Lewes’s Law of Irradiation, though I fear there are no facts to 
justify the wide range he gives it. The conditions of irradiation 
are, however, very different in different senses, irradiation being 
least in the highest senses, 7:e., where voluntary attention is most 
excited. Again, an increase in the volume of a sensation is so far 
equivalent to an increase in intensity that objects which do not 
otherwise rise above “the threshold of consciousness” secure 
attention by such increased extensity. Thus, in determining the 
minimum sensibile, both quantities have to be taken into account. 

The above are some out of a number of facts which have been 
supposed to lie outside the pale of psychology. Let us now pass 
to those interactions of ohjects commonly allowed to be psycho- 
logical, where these discarded facts may be found to help us. A 
preliminary question meets us here, viz., as it is ordinarily 
worded, whether we can be conscious of, or attend to, more than 
one thing at a time. Unless an affirmative answer can be given 
to this question, psychologists who discuss the interaction of 
objects must be much deluded men. But, in fact, the whole 


1 The sense of hearing, however—so far, at least, as tones go—seems an exception, 
or rather a special case. For it is doubtful, I think, whether volume of sound, as dis- 
tinct from intensity, is possible. If so, we cannot have Ar, Arg Ars..., but only 
Ar, Bro Crs.... 

* Of these, the most striking instances are furnished by sight. If we stare at a 
bright spot on a dark ground, and then look away, we see a dark spot on bright 
ground, If we dip a hand into warm quicksilver, the hand feels cold on withdrawing 
it; if into cold, it feels warm on being withdrawn. After carrying a weight, and ex- 
periencing the effect of gravitation, we come for a while to believe in “levitation.” 
There exists at present no general investigation of this subject, though Hering’s specu- 
Jations make it one of great interest. 
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question is due to a confusion between voluntary concentration of 
attention and that non-voluntary attention which mere presenta- 
tion determines. It is true that attention cannot have two foci, 
but it is not all focus. As in the special case of sight, we see 
much more than we look at, so we must admit, in the general 
case, a field as well as a focus of attention.’ Subject then only 
to the law of incopresentability objects of every sort and kind 
may be presented together, and, being so presented, become 
““ associated.” Of this association we have not, I think, any evi- 
dence at the time it may be supposed to have taken place: it is 
not till some one or more of the objects is presented again that 
the association becomes manifest. We tind that the association is 
more complete the more intense and the more frequent the pre- 
sentation. But what 2s the fact itself, our ignorance of which we 
cover by this simile of association? Do objects really stick or 
fuse together when they are simultaneously presented often 
enough and at the requisite intensity, as Mr. Bain’s “ adhesion by 
contiguity ” might seem to imply? Or are they bound by hidden 
links, by which they drag each other on and off the stage of con- 
sciousness in accordance with Herbart’s psycho-dynamics? Lotze 
is of opinion that any investigation into the nature of association 
must be fruitless.’ But, if so, association should be a first prin- 
ciple, and ought to admit of such a statement as shall remove the 
need for inquiry. So long, however, as we are asked to conceive 
presentations, originally distinct and isolated, becoming eventually 
linked together, we shall, I think, feel the need of some explana- 
tion of the process. For neither the isolation nor the links are 
lear. Not the isolation, for we can only conceive two presenta- 
tions separated by other presentations intervening in a continuum 
or a series of presentations; nor the links, unless these also are 
‘objects, and then the difficulty recurs. But if for contiguity we 
substitute continuity, and suppose the “ associated ” objects to be 
parts, not isolated wholes, we shall have to ask first, not how the 
distinct and originally disconnected objects, A B C, are converted 
into a unity, A BC, but how an originally undifferentiated 
presentation, or mass of presentations (A BC), a totum objectivum, 


1 Wundt’s “ Blickfeld und Blickpunkt des Bewusstseins.” 
* “ Metaphysik,” s. 526. 
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‘as it were, becomes separated into partially distinct objects. 
Against this view it cannot be urged that such differentiation 
involves, at’ bottom, the same inconceivability as the commonly 
assumed process of integration. We cannot conceive the homo- 
geneous becoming heterogeneous, it is true, but we can suppose 
differences, which were obscure before, to become distinct through 
changes in the intensity of presentation or attention. And we are 
by no means without evidence in support of this supposition. The 
question has been canvassed in part already in discussions concern- 
ing the primum cognitum:* that attention proceeds in the main 
analytically, is first extensive and general, then concentrated and 
intensive, there can be no dovbt. The increased sensibility of 
sight, touch, hearing, and even of taste and smell, consequent on 
practice, can be represented as due to a restriction of intensity to 
a particular object in a continuum over which the intensity was 
irradiated before. It is quite impossible now to imagine the effects 
of years of experience removed, and to picture the character of our 
infantile presentations before our own movements had enabled us 
to localize or project them, and before our interest had Jed us, 
habitually, to concentrate attention on some and to ignore others, 
whose intensity thus diminished as that of the former increased. 
In place of the many things we can nowsee and hear there would 
then be not merely a confused presentation of the whole field of 
vision and of a mass of indistinguishable sounds, but even the 
continua of sounds and sights themselves would be without their 
present distinctness. Thus, the farther we go back the nearer we 
approach to a total presentation which had the character of one 
general continuum in which differences were latent. Even if 
there were no other grounds for assuming the existence of such a 
continuum, the facts of association would almost justify it; for in 
what other way can we represent to ourselves the connection 
between one presentation and another? And, after all, what else 
do psychologists mean by the unity of consciousness at any mo- 
ment ? 

But, even if we see grounds for rejecting the current conception 
of isolated objects, we shall find, I think, yet other difficulties in 
the conceptions of Re-Presentation commonly received. We shall, 


1 Cf. Hamilton, “ Metaphysics,” ii, pp. 327 ff. 
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I presume, agree at once to reject as extra-psychological every 
attempt to explain this fact by the properties of nerve-substance. 
From the days of Descartes onwards such explanations have been 
in vogue, and yet it is evident at once that they involve terms 
that are psychologically unmeaning. It may be that re-presenta- 
tion is psychologically inexplicable, although its physiological 
counterpart is known and admits of explanation; but we cannot 
make this explanation do duty for a psychological one any more 
than we can tie a knot in a ring with our fingers, because the 
problem is analytically feasible in space of higher dimensions. 
But what do we mean by Re-presentation? Postponing for a 
while the inquiry into the differences between presentations and 
re-presentations in the sense of impressions and images, let us con- 
sider simply what we understand by the re-presentation after an 
interval of some particular image. To this end, we must take a 
case in which there is not merely re-presentation, but memory. 
A certain idea (m,) occurs to us, and we say we recognize it as 
identical with (m,), which occurred some time ago. But now 
there cannot be two images here, or we could not, with any exact- 
ness, speak of identity or re-presentation, and yet there must be 
something to justify the distinction of “now” and “then.” In 
other words, there can be no classification of m, and m, as two 
images identical in kind; there can only be a single presentation 
(m) complicated * with certain other presentations, making the total 
to be m,,,. Actual observation will, I feel confident, show this to 
be in fact the case. What, then, is true, when only we can know 
that we are dealing with re-presentation, forms, or ought to form, 
part of our conception of re-presentation. Wherever we talk of 
re-presentation there is so far one identical image as the kernel 
complicated with certain others; and these may, on occasion, con- 
stitute the whole into a memory-image. If so, there is something 
distinctly misleading in Mr. Spencer’s exposition of what he calls 
“the Associability of Feelings.” The following is what he gives 
as the “most general statement” of it: “Be there, or be there 
not, any other kind of association, the primary and essential asso- 
ciation is between each feeling and the class, order, genus, species, 


)This is a term that calls for explanation, which, I trust, will be forthcoming 
by and by. 
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and variety of preceding feelings like itself.”’ Not to quarrel 
just now with this unusual use of the term Association—though 
it is singular that a form of association to which Mr. Spencer de- 
votes two long chapters, recognizing no other, is set aside by Pro- 
fessor Bain, in a single sentence, as unimportant *—what I wish to 
call in question at this point is simply the idea of a series of 
images, @,, @,, a, . . . which sort themselves, and are ever accu- 
mulating, like spirits on the banks of the Styx. If I see a certain 
color or a certain thing a hundred times, I have not a hundred 
images, but one image: each succeeding presentation adds certain 
environing complications, some of which may be more intensified 
at one time, some at another. 

What, now, do we know concerning this central image in the 
intervals when it is not consciously presented? Manifestly our 
knowledge in this case can only be inferential at the best. But 
there are two facts, the importance of which Herbart was the first 
to see, from which we may learn something: I refer to what he 
calls the rising and falling of presentations. All presentations 
having more than a liminal intensity rise gradually to a maximum 
and gradually decline; and when they have fallen below the 
threshold of consciousness altogether, the process seems to con- 
tinue, for the longer the time that elapses before their “ revival,” 
the fainter they appear when revived, and the more slowly they 
rise. This evanescence is most rapid at first, becoming less as the 
intensity of the presentation diminishes. It is too much to say 
that this holds with mathematical accuracy, although Herbart has 
gone this length. Still, it is true enough to suggest the notion 
that an object, even when it is no longer able to influence attention, 
continues to be presented, though with ever less and less absolute 
intensity, till at length its intensity declines to an almost dead level 
just above zero. So far as the rising or sinking of an object is due 
to attention or to the interaction of other objects, we may attempt 
a psychological explanation of it; but where it is due directly to 


the object itself, no psychological account of the fact seems possi- 
ble.’ . 


1“ Psychology,” i, § 115, p. 256. 
2“ Mental Science,” IT, ii, 2, p. 128, 
3 So far from agreeing with Hamilton and his obscure German, Schmid (Hamilton, 
“Lectures,” ii, pp. 211-216), that this fact is incapable of physiological interpretation, I 
XVII—12 
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To sum up, then, as to Re-presentation: the account I would 
give of this conception is as follows: In the first place, regarding 
only the single object—such an object is presented. This primary 
presentation (or impression) is psychologically an ultimate fact, if 
it is not indeed an hypothesis to which our facts drive us. We 
have no experience of such a beginning, and yet must postulate 
one somewhere. Such presentation, once begun, continues indefi- 
nitely long. It may have an end as it had a beginning: oblivion 
is possible, but obliviscence seems the rule. What we call re-pre- 
sentation is due to an increase in the intensity of such a persisting 
object, whereby it is sufficiently raised above the level of the gen- 
eral obscurity to form part of “the field of consciousness.” But 
then, secondly, such object is only partially single; at the first it 
is actually part of a continuum of objects in such way connected 
with it that its further rise above the threshold of consciousness 
entails the rise of the adjacent parts of the continuum. When 
represented, however, it is found to be thus complicated with parts 
of other elementary continua to form a new continuum. We must 
be able to give some account of this new continuum if we are to 
explain the Association of Ideas. 

The only association that can properly be called such is, so far 
as I can see, the so-called Association by Contiguity. At all events, 
it is with this only that I propose to deal now. Under contiguous 
association are included both the association of objects simulta- 
neously presented, and that of objects presented in immediate 
succession. The last is, I think, the simpler; let us take it first. 
And here again the facts are clearest in the case of those objects 
over whose intensity the subject has most complete control—i. e., 
in the case of movements. In such a series of associated objects, 
ABCD E,ete., we find that each member recalls its successor, 
but not its predecessor. Familiar as this fact is, it is not very easy 
to see any reason for it. Since C is associated both with B and 


would rather say that it is incapable of any other. These writers first regard the image 
as “‘an energy of the self-active power of a subject, one and indivisible,” und then 
maintain that it cannot “be abolished without a laceration of the vital unity of the 
mind as a subject one and indivisible.” The evanescence they explain by the finiteness 
of attention. But if this were the sole cause, why in reminiscence do we not find the 
object resume its former vividness? I know nothing more transparently feeble than 
this metaphysical psychology which Hamilton has contrived to appropriate. 
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D, and apparently as intimately associated with the one as with 
the other, why does it revive the latter only and not the former? 
B recalls C, why does not C recall B? If we consider the intensi- 
ties of B C and D at the moment when attention is about to be 
fixed upon D, it is evident that the intensity of B will be less than 
that of C,and waning, while the intensity of D will be as great or 
greater, and waxing. Thus, association in this case appears to de- 
pend upon comparative intensity. The same will, I think, be 
found true of sensory objects, though here the complication is 
much greater. Interest apart, attention—. e., to say non-voluntary 
attention—passes from the less to the more intense objects. And 
where interest or expectation is great, objects presented in one 
order are often attended to in another. In both cases, I think, it 
will be found that the order of representation is the order of atten- 
tion—the order, 2. ¢., in which the objects occupied “ the focus of 
consciousness.” 

The next question is whether the association of objects simulta- 
neously presented can be resolved into an association of objects 
successively attended to. When we try to recall a room we saw 
but for a moment, there are always a few things that recur dis- 
tinctly, the rest being blurred and vague, instead of the whole 
being revived in equal distinctness or indistinctness. In a second 
presentation, our attention is apt to be secured primarily by the 
things unnoticed before, as these have the advantage of novelty, 
and so on till we have “lived ourselves into” the whole, when the 
whole admits of simultaneous recall. In such a case we have sub- 
stantially what Herbart would have called eine Verwebung von 
Reihen. Professor Bain takes the trouble to admit something 
very like this in a single sentence, but not the least trouble to 
square his exposition with it.’ 


1“ Mental Science ” (on Successions), p. 112. 
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HOMER’S “ILIAD.” 


BY D. J. SNIDER. 


It will be denied by few that the first great literary product of 
the world is the poems of Homer. They are the beginning of 
what we call Letters: a fact of the very highest import to those 
who look to that branch of human endeavor, not for entertain- 
ment merely, but for a guiding light of life. Homer is the cre- 
ative book of Literature; all books of that sort look back to him 
as parent, particularly the poetical books, which are the best. It 
may be said that every age, as its literary effect deepens, will find 
a deeper signiticance in him, and must have a new comment upon 
his works. So it is and must continue to be not only with Homer 
but with every great book; the new time will reveal in it the 
new meaning; it unfolds with the ages. 

The important question, therefore, must come up to the earnest . 
student, What is it to know truly the Homeric Poems? Their 
variety of suggestion is great and fascinating, and has called forth 
many special departments of learning; erudition has burrowed 
into them, and constructed vast underground labyrinths, in which 
one is always in danger of getting lost. These labyrinthine pas- 
sages have, in the first place, no end: a lifetime will not suffice to 
explore them; in the next place, they have no light, being always 
in caverns out of the path of the sun. Every new spiritual time 
must avoid them and reveal the old poems afresh for its own be- 
hoof; not in the darkness of erudition, but in the sunlight of the 
poet must the true seeker take up his abode. 

Assuredly the matter of first import is comprehension of the 
thing in hand; one must penetrate to the spiritual principle of 
the work, reach down into the very soul of its maker and com- 
mune with the same. We have not grasped any product till we 
become a sharer in the creative activity which made it, and so 
pass with it into its being. This deep intimacy with the Poet is 
his revelation to us; before our eyes we must behold his world 
rise up from the deep and take on form. Let us enter his work- 
shop and follow the generative thought as it bursts into reality, 
and thrills and throbs into harmonious utterance. In such man- 
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ner we seek to realize this old song, to make it our own, till it 
becomes an instructive part of our nature, singing through us into 
our own daily life. Then we may be said to recognize the soul 
of Homer, being transformed into some image of him ourselves; 
we have entered into kinship with him; we fraternize joyfully with 
his strangest shapes, and look through his remotest glimpses. 

Doubtless the rarest kind of knowledge always is to know what 
trne knowledge is. It is so often mistaken for Opinion, Con- 
jecture, Information, Learning, and other uncertain and impure 
forms of human brain-work, that one is inclined tq turn away 
from every new word, particularly if it be on an old theme. Only 
too frequently is such distrust justified. A mountain of commen- 
tary has been heaped around all the great works of Literature, 
till their light seems to go out in the darkness of illustration. 
We often know so much about the thing that we do not know the 
thing itself, cannot know it; erudition has swathed it in such 
dense, obscure folds that ignorance seems a blessing—indeed, a 
veritable illumination. Around and about the matter, never 
directly to the heart of it, do our learned guides keep us straying 
so long that we have at last to dismiss them and go on by our- 
selves as best we can. Knowledge, if this be such, is certainly 
getting into great straits, so encompassed with uncertain phan- 
tasms that she scarce knows herself, being in deep doubt whether 
she be not a phantasm too. 

Thus we often hear men speak in wrath and desperation, thus 
we may sometimes speak ourselves; still, wrath is hasty, and 
complaint is weakness. With all his shortcomings, we cannot do 
without our Interpreter; he is truly a priest in that mighty Liter- 
ary Hierarchy which arose with the first great book of Letters, 
this Homer, and has extended its spiritual sway down to our pres- 
ent age with an ever-increasing power and blessing. The Inter- 
preter has a function, too, in this time of ours, indispensable; it 
may be very humble, or very elevated ; he may be erudite merely, 
which is something; but his highest destiny is to be a spiritual 
guide, leading us back to those perennial well-héads of human 
culture called Literary Bibles, and teaching us to be again what 
their authors, the best and deepest souls of our race, have been, 
and thus to be truly ourselves the heirs of Time. The Interpret- 
er, then, has his parish, if not his church; a word, weighty, even 
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beautiful, is given him to speak—the word of connection between 
what is disconnected ; the word of light where there is darkness ; 
the word of harmony where, on the surface at least, are seen only 
inconsistency, contradiction, confusion. A golden word, uniting 
ever where otherwise is separation, it makes head, heart, and 
even voice into an instrument upon which the old Poet seems to 
be playing again, yet attuned to a modern key-note. 

Such is a hint of the ideal Interpreter, from whom the real 
one is likely to be quite different. -If we now turn to the iad, 
we must first seek for its creative thought, and thought can be 
attained in one way only, by thinking. We shall have to wrestle 
with an idea, and, furthermore, witness that idea unfolding into 
the members of the poem. This brings us to the organism, the 
work, which is to be carefully analyzed, and then re-combined 
into unity. Thus we get its structure, or architectonic relations, 
which is the framework upon which its life hangs and moves to 
its end. This life of the poem comes through individuals whose 
characters are to be penetrated and brought into harmonious 
relation with one another, and with the entire work. Thought, 
organization, characters, must be first separated by reflection, then 
re-united into the Whole, which is thereafter to sink into eur 
feelings, into our life, and become a part of our instinct. Thus 
the Homeric world is ours, not through the head alone, but 
through the heart, and we have passed into our complete Greek 
inheritance. 

I. The J/iad is a series of dualisms, beginning with that deepest 
one of all, the dualism between the human and divine. But it is 
also a series of reconciliations: it masters its conflicts, and trans- 
forms them to harmony. Mark the Gods; they are infinite, yet 
forever dropping down into the finite, which is the image of the 
poem, and of the entire Greek consciousness. But, on the other 
hand, through this finite side of the Gods we get a glance into 
their infinite nature ; this glance is the all-important gift in the 
student which he is to bring with him if he is to look into the 
old poet’s world. It peeps through the divine limitations into 
the illimitable ; it sees beyond the quarrels and struggles of Olym- 
pus, and beholds the reconciling element of the divinities; the 
poetic glance it is which the Homeric man must have had by 
nature as the birthright of his age, but which requires some train- 
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ing to recover on our part. To it the Gods become transparent ; 
their strife, ‘passions, jealousies, shortcomings, are but the outer 
shell, through which the divine image must be seen; this glance 
is the flash which spans with a bridge of light the chasm of 
Homer’s dualisms. 

The first and most important of these dualisms is that between 
Men and Gods. There is an Upper World, the realm of divinity ; 
there is a Lower World, the home of human action. Everywhere 
in Homer these two worlds are seen moving alongside of each 
other, intermingling, separating; through every Greek soul a 
terrestrial and a heavenly stream is pouring, often in conflict and 
rage, but finally in placidity and peace. 

The main insight is that both these worlds, though distinct to 
the outer eye, are one to true vision, to that poetic glance which 
beholds harmonies. The Gods must be seen to be in man, other- 
wise he is a mere puppet in the hands of external powers, whereby 
he loses his freedom. But the Gods must be seen to be outside 
of man just as well, otherwise they lose their divinity, being mere- 
ly some thought or caprice of an individual. The poem is a poem 
of freedom, such has been the faith of the genuine reader in all 
ages ; yet it is also a poem of providence, which providence per- 
petually hovers over it, and directs it. But its providence fits 
into freedom, such is its deepest harmony; the Gods are both in 
the man and in the world ; they are the true essence of the human 
soul on the one hand, and the true reality of existence on the 
other. Thus the mighty dualism between Men and Gods van- 
ishes; the two opposing sides of it pass into one supreme harmony 
in this grand Homeric Hymn of the Universe. 

It may be truly affirmed that the highest test of the apprecia- 
tion of Homer is to see this unity of the Upper and Lower Worlds 
as they stand in his books. Still further, it is necessary to see 
out of the finite manifestations of the Gods, out of their follies 
and weaknesses, into their universal significance. Nor must this 
be grasped as an esoteric doctrine in Homer, as some learned men 
have done; it is simply-the natural meaning which, however, re- 
quires the poetic vision in order to be truly beheld. Without the 
connecting glimpse, Homer remains a dualism—indeed, a chaos of 
Gods and Men capriciously tumbling amid one another. 

II. We may now pass to consider this Lower World, in which 
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there is transpiring a conflict of prodigious significance—the con- 
flict between the Greeks and Trojans. These two peoples are 
much alike, with the same customs mainly, with the same religion 
and language; it is clear that they belong to the same stock: both 
are Hellenic. Yet, in this unity of the two, a decided difference 
has set in; their tendencies are, in fact, quite opposite; the 
Greeks are Hellenes with face turned towards the West, the Tro- 
jans are Hellenes with face turned towards the East. We behold 
the primitive differentiation of the Hellenic race, and the struggle 
of the twosides; it is the first record of that struggle which is the 
soul of the Greek world: Occident versus Orient. The spiritual 
separation of Hellas from the East, passing into complete opposi- 
tion, is the key-note which Homer strikes in the Ziad ; it is the 
great fountain of Greek legend, and the inspiring principle of 
Greek history. Nay, this conflict is, perhaps, the chief epoch of 
the World’s History, exhibiting the transition out of the East to 
the West; and the old poem is the earliest bugle-call of war to 
the peoples of Europe for the preservation of the European heri- 
tage. 

But what is the principle at stake in this long, desperate con- 
test? An adequate answer to this question involves much: in- 
deed, a new translation of Homer; not, however, of the Greek 
tongue into English, but of the Greek soul into English. The 
Poet has often stated the object of the war to be the recovery of 
Helen, who was the most beautiful of Greek women, also the wife 
of a Greek king, Menelaus. She has been taken from country 
and home by a Trojan, who will not give her back to Hellas. The 
entire Greek world of the West at once arms itself for her restora- 
tion, which, after ten years’ struggle, they accomplish. Nor is it 
to be forgotten that they were more united upon the Trojan War 
than upon the Persian War, or any other deed of their history. 
In their own judgment, as revealed by this act, their very destiny 
depended upon the recovery of Helen. 

So different is the Greek view from our way of regarding such 
a woman that we are forced to ask, What does it all mean? 
What does Helen stand for to the Greeks? That she represents 
something deep within them, the very deepest, is indicated by the 
great sacrifice which they made for her sake. She must be their 
principle, their very heart; her story is the story, already binted, 
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of the Occident against the Orient. The fight before Troy for 
her possession is the fight of the Greeks for the very soul of their 
existence; indeed, the matter goes much deeper, as we here can 
see who look back over the tract of Time; it is the fight for the 
future inheritance of the race, the question therein propounded 
being, Which of these two contestants, Greek or Asiatic, shall be 
the bearer of civilization to that new European world now being 
born? The Greek claimed it, and won it, both in legend and in 
history, valiantly defending it both at Troy and at Marathon. 

It is true that there is a much easier way of looking at this 
affair of Helen. We may regard it merely as a story which 
Homer employed to amuse his listeners, and to get his bread ; he 
intended it as a pretty tale and nothing more, and we must not. 
go beyond his consciousness. All of which simply destroys the 
poet, as the maker of a Literary Bible, who must also be a seer, 
and build wiser than he knows. Again, the fact of the abduc- 
tion of Helen may be taken as literal; women were often stolen 
in early times, as we gather from other testimony than Homer; 
in mythical ages it was a common event, often celebrated in le- 
gend and song. But the difficulty remains. How is it that this 
story has lived, and still lives, after millions of more entertaining 
stories have sunk out of sight? Nay, how is it that this story 
still puts forth new flowers and bears new fruit, like the tree of 
Time itself? But yesterday a new book, a new poem, came out 
upon Helen of Troy ; to-morrow there will be another. There 
ean only be one reason: it has the most permanent, universal 
theme ; it has within it not merely the heart of Greece throbbing 
itself into deepest seductive harmonies, but of Europe, of the 
whole West. This universality of its theme must be grasped if 
we are to understand the poem. 

Some men of learning and insight have thought that the story 
of Helen may be confined to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
which stood, as it were, on the battle-line, and were always en- 
gaged in a struggle with Oriental powers. There was a vast 
settlement of Greek colonies along the eastern shore of the Archi- 
pelago, which had this question perpetually before them: Shall 
we remain Hellenic or become Oriental? Shall our Helen be 
Greek or Trojan? Throughout the history of Greece this same 
problem runs, with deep, heroic heart-beats: How shall we free 
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Greeks restore to liberty our enslaved brothers in Asia? This 
enfranchisement of the Asiatic Greek was the object of the 
Athenian League, the ambition of Agesilaus, the pretext of Alex- 
ander. Well may it be said that the first thing in Greek legend, 
the last thing in Greek history, is this story of Helen. 

Much, indeed, she meant to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
where the Trojan battle was perpetually fought over anew; still 
she has a far wider, in fact, a universal meaning. The great 
sacred word connected with her name is restoration ; she must be 
restored to country and family—that is, to a true, institutional life 
out of that ambiguous Trojan condition. One may well see in 
this fact a hint of the redemption of the woman from her Ori- 
ental state, and of her elevation into a worthy life in the family, 
which belongs to the West. Nor is the hint of morality left out, 
which is the subjection of the sensuous nature of man to the 
rational ; wherein Helen’s career shows both the error and the 
correction. Paris must perish, Troy must be destroyed ; both 
have violated the great moral injunction. Finally, after the 
Trojan struggle, Helen became the image of the new world, 
which sprang from it, in which the senses are filled with the 
spiritual life of Greece, and represent the same; it is the realm 
of beauty in which Helen is the ideal of Art, which embodies the 
preceding principles and conflicts of Greek existence to the vision. 
This new European world of Institutions, Morals, and Art is the 
deep-hidden foundation of Helen’s story, which foundation we 
must excavate in thought and bring to sunlight, like the buried 
walls of Troy and Mycene, if we are truly to comprehend the 
matter. 

Assuredly it would be the greatest absurdity to sacrifice thou- 
sands of human beings for one merely, unless that one in some 
way represented what was truest and best in the thousands. Many 
wives, we may suppose, lost their all for that one wife Helen. 
But she is what they all are; the loss of her is the loss of every 
Greek woman, and man tuo. Her restoration is their restora- 
tion: so the Greeks feel throughout this poem; they must take 
Troy and restore Helen, else they are not Greeks. Prosaic mod- 
ern peoples fight for their flag; thus they too have their symbol 
for which they die. But the Greek flag was Helen, most beau- 
tifal of symbols—indeed, just the symbol of beauty. We also 
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stake thousands of lives for the life of one citizen who has been 
wronged by a foreign nation. In the one we have to see the 
all; it not see, then feel it in the most practical sort of manner. 

Helen, therefore, is the image of Hellenic spirit, of all that 
Greece means to mankind and to itself. She is the soul of the 
Greek world, and the form of it too; both in her are blended 
into one supreme beautiful vision of the ideal. Her restoration 
is, consequently, the most important of terrestrial matters; it 
means civilization, freedom, the home; it means, too, Art, which 
now springs into existence in every direction—in sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry; springs just out of this Jad, and the return of 
Helen which is the theme of it. But we must turn to the Odys- 
sey for the outcome; there we see Helen restored; hence in 
this, as well as in many other respects, it is the complement of 
the [zad. Most deeply we must make this feeling ours; if 
Helen had not been restored, there could have been no Homer, 
no Homeric theme of song, no Homeric soul to sing; indeed, no 
Greek world. 

So our Aryan race upon the plain of Troy has split again as 
it once split in the highlands of Armenia, long antecedent to 
History, upon this same question, Orient or Occident, in its earli- 
est germ. The one party stayed behind in the Orient, became 
Oriental, and there they are yet; the other party set their face 
toward the West, advanced slowly to the boundary of the seas, 
doubtless with many wanderings, dissensions, and separations. 
But this Western party, or a fragment of it, has a second great 
separation, far more important than the first, and far more deci- 
sive ; at the crossing into Europe it is our Hellenic branch which 
appears and divides within itself; it too has to settle anew that 
primeval question, Orient or Occident, right on the line of the 
transition into the West. This transition is a physical one, but 
also a spiritual one, which is the chief fact of it; it has, more- 
over, got a voice now, most wonderful, melodious, sounding down 
to this day. That first struggle in the heart of Asia remained 
inarticulate, or at most q wild, confused murmur of dim vocables ; 
but this second struggle on the borderland bursts into splendid 
articulation of heroic song, as the separation is made forever 
from the Asiatic world. Listen to the Jad singing the first 
and clearest note of the conflict which lasted while Greece lasted, 
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lasts to this day. Paris of legend, Xerxes of history, camé 
against the West; Agamemnon of legend, Alexander of history, 
went against the East; it is all one theme, making a world-epos, 
one in Universal History, one in the human heart. Here, as 
elsewhere, the heart-beat and the world-beat make one music, 
heard still in all true poetry, heard most distinctly, if not most 
profoundly, in this earliest Book of Literature. 

III. Such is the great external conflict, as we may call it, the 
parties to which are the Greeks and Trojans. But this outer 
struggle strikes into the heart of each contending host, and there 
becomes an internal conflict; each side thus finds within itself a 
separation into two parties. In Troy we catch repeated glimpses 
of the two sides, in wrangling and bitter opposition ; in the Greek 
camp the strife within stands quite on a par with the fighting 
without. Both are alike; in both there is the same source of 
trouble; the grand external conflict is transformed to an internal 
one, as is certain to happen in a time of war; passing into each of 
the opposing sides, it becomes the moving principle of all their 
factions and partisanship. Thus the great struggle, which is the 
soul of the war, renews itself in each of the opposing forces, imaging 
itself in inner dissension as well as in outer war. This double scis- 
sion we may trace a little in detail. 

First, let us consider the Trojans. At once we see them to be 
divided into two parties, vehement, even rancorous, which may be 
called the peace party and the war party. They meet repeatedly 
and deliberate; the vital question is: Shall Helen be restored ? 
The Trojans are by no means a unit upon the matter; the one 
side will keep the beautiful woman, will sunder wife from hus- 
band, will defy the Greeks and their principle; this is the war 
party, headed by Paris, connived at, if not supported by Priam, 
the king; it is clearly the controlling influence in Troy. They 
are opposed by the peace party, led by Hector and Antenor, who 
favor the surrender of Helen to the Greeks, and thus hope to get 
rid of the war. But this party does not, and cannot prevail; it 
is the Greek element in Troy, really maintaining a Greek view 
against the oriental tendency of the Trojans. Thus we behold an 
inner reflection of the great external conflict within the walls, in 
fact, within the hearts of the hostile people; each Trojan man, to 
whichever party he belongs, must have some dim struggle in him- 
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self, whereof the outer real picture is the combat of heroes before 
the gates of the city. The wrong of Helen has gone within, and 
there makes a war also—a war in every Trojan heart. 

We may next turn to the internal troubles of the Greeks, who 
are also divided into two parties. They are all agreed that Helen 
must be restored by ten years’ war if need be; but a new differ- 
ence has arisen peculiar to the Hellenic character. The Heroic 
Individual, Achilles, has been dishonored by the man in power, 
the supreme commander, Agamemnon; heroism is distained by 
authority. What can heroism do but retire in anger from all par- 
ticipation in combat, and let the Greeks see what they are without 
their hero? This scission gives the theme of the Jdiad, which is 
the wrath of Achilles; out of such material the poem can be made, 
out of the wrath of the best man, which, indeed, must be overcome 
before Troy or any other city can be taken. That is, the Hero, 
the Great Man, must be conciliated and restored to his place of su- 
preme honor; he is altogether the stoutest link in the whole chain 
of the Greek enterprise ; indeed, his is always the first place in the 
World’s History. So, in this earliest literary book, there must 
spring up the question about the significance of the Hero; with 
him dishonored it is not worth while to restore Helen, not worth 
while for Greece to be. Such is the decree of Zeus the Highest, 
written in red letters of battle: first, give back honor due to the 
heroic man, then you can recover the beautiful woman through 
his heroism; but what is the value of possessing her with him de- 
graded ¢ 

The cause of Achilles is, therefore, at bottom, the cause of 
Helen; he, the first of Greek men, striving te restore the first of 
Greek women, is injured in his honor by a wanton act of author- 
ity; the wrong done by the Trojans to the woman now finds its 
parallel in the wrong done by the Greeks to the man. Indeed, 
this injury goes to the very heart of the conflict ; the special form 
of the wrong, the taking of Briseis, is like in character to the 
taking of Helen; the Greek commander is thus seen to commit 
the very offence for which he and his Greek armament are seek- 
ing to punish the Trojans. In his own deed must be read his pen- 
alty ; the Greek cause, too, is now at war with itself, which is just 
the ground of this internal strife; the Captain makes all the Greeks 
sharers to a degree in the wrong which they have come to avenge. 
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Such is the inner contradiction which has arisen in the Greek 
camp, and which Zeus must eliminate before Helen can be saved, 
being at complete variance with her restoration. This dissonance, 
which lies deep in the Greek soul, must be brought back to har- 
mony; the instrumentality is the wrath of Achilles, the theme of 
the poem; this wrath, also, is a dissonance which must be got rid 
of, when the discordant Greeks, made harmonious once more, will 
have victory. 

In such manner we behold that first great dualism repeating 
itself, perpetuating itself in deeds on both sides, imaging itself in 
all hearts, Greek and Trojan. The Rape of Helen was that which 
originated the external war between Greeks and Trojans; it di- 
vided the Trojans into two hostile parties; it was the same cause 
essentially which produced the quarrel in the Greek camp between 
Achilles and Agamemnon. The conflict is, indeed, in every soul 
on both sides; it is the mighty dissonance of the age, which it is 
just the duty of these valiant Greek warriors to harmonize, inter- 
nally as well as externally. It is the problem of the whole Hel- 
lenic people; the story of Helen is the representation of it; each 
Greek before Troy is, in reality, fighting this dualism in himself, 
in his own side,in his race. A double, indeed a triple conflict, 
therefore; all phases of which we see come out with intense glow 
in the grand embodiment of the nation, the Hero Achilles. 

IV. The inner Greek scission has been mentioned: namely, the 
quarrel between the two leading men; it is this which produces 
the Zliad with its special theme and its special line of events as 
distinguished from the entire Trojan War, whereof the poem oc- 
cupies but a few days. This inner scission must be healed, then 
the external conflict will end in the fall of Troy; the Greek Hero 
will lay aside his wrath and be reconciled with his own people; 
then he will slay the Trojan Hero, after which there will follow a 
second reconciliation, now with the enemy. But ere all these 
things transpire there is to be a grand experience, which the 
world may well ponder. The Greek people are to wrestle with 
this problem: Can we do without our Hero and take Troy? No, 
we cannot, is the thousandfold answer echoing from many fierce 
battles on the Trojan plain; we cannot do without our Achilles; 
there can be no real conquest of Troy unless he be present and in 
honor. Such is the one side of this experience, bitter, sanguinary, 
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spelling out in blood its deep lesson to mortal men. But the 
other side is not wanting; the Hero is to find out somewhat too. 
Can he do without his people, without his cause in which he can 
be heroic? By no means; he is Hero only as he takes his place 
and fights in the desperate front rank of battle; out of his place, 
sulking in his tent, he is not Hero, in fact is a nobody; much 
less than a mediocre man who still fights, though in mediocre 
fashion. Thus even the Hero reduces himself with great celerity 
to zero, 

But he is the person upon whom the eye rests; the central fig- 
ure of the poem is this Heroic Man, who is to teach so much and 
to be taught so much. The problem of Individuality it may be 
called; each human being may see himself in this portraiture ; 
he too must find out that only as he takes his place in the ranks 
and fights is he anything in the world; for, if he persists in get- 
ting along without the world, the world will persist in getting 
along without him. It is better to be reconciled, far better; take 
the example of Achilles, the toughest, most unyielding granitic 
character that was ever portrayed ; still he yielded, yielded twice, 
to the astonishment, perhaps, but certainly to the deep edification 
of all mankind. This, then, is the theme which calls the Zliad 
into being: the Heroic Individual in his double Wrath and double 
Reconciliation. 

Therewith the entire organism of the poem is suggested, to 
which we may now give a little study. The first Wrath and Ree- 
onciliation embraces what was above called the internal conflict 
of the Greek army, the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
till the two are reconciled (Books 1-19). The [ero is dishonored 
by having his prize in war taken from him, his beloved prize, the 
maid Briseis, whom he intended to make his wedded wife, equal 
in rank with Helen. In such manner is his heroic personality dis- 
graced; wrath is his response to the insult, and not till he sees 
that his wrath destroys his heroship, and that he, the Great Man, 
is no longer reflected in the deeds of the Greeks, does he cease 
from anger, changing internally, and restoring his broken relations 
with his people. Such is the first grand division of the Ziad, of 
which we must clearly make two subdivisions if we would see 
the whole poem in its organic structure. These subdivisions we 
may call Achilles in the Right (Books 1-9) and Achilles in the 
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Wrong (Books 10-19), designating them from the attitude of the 
Hero towards his people. 

The first subdivision shows Achilles as the injured one, and the 
attempt of the Greeks to get along without him, their best man. 
They begin the battle afresh; they bring forward all the lesser 
men, who are the valiant warriors after Achilles; they speak 
boldly and fight bravely. But it is of no avail; their very soul has 
gone out of them in the absence of their Hero; him they must 
bring back at all hazards. Accordingly, the embassy is sent to the 
wrathful chieftain, ample restitution is offered, and the grand apol- 
ogy; he is fully acknowledged Hero. Thus honor is satisfied, but, 
in spite of everything, there remains the wrath, the heroic wrath, 
but now empty, devoid of all just ground. Henceforward he is 
the implacable sore-head ; he refuses to fit himself into the order 
of the world by being reconciled with authority, for even the 
Gods, as Phoenix says, are placable. 

Here our second subdivision of this First Part begins, showing 
Achilles in the wrong, for his right is now turned to a wrong. 
He permits the great Hellenic cause, of which he is the Hero, to 
be defeated ; he, the grand protector of his friends, allows those 
friends to perish, whereof the culmination is reached in the death 
of Patroclus, his dearest friend. It is clear that thus he is no 
longer the Hero; his honor has turned to dishonor; wrath, seek- 
ing to vindicate the worth of the individual, has destroyed it. 
Then comes his insight into the bitter truth of his conduct, fol- 
lowed by passionate repentance ; he is now ready for reconcilia- 
tion with the Greeks and Agamemnon. Such is the mighty 
change in the Hero; an internal change it is, and means a trans- 
formation of the man, indicating what true heroism is; there is an 
enemy within more defiant than any enemy without, and there is 
here a conquest greater than that of Troy—the conquest of him- 
self. Hector was easily vanquished by Achilles, but Achilles van- 
quished by Achilles is the grandest spectacle of the Jliad ; it is 
the turning-point of the poem ; henceforth we may pronounce him 
anewman. Yet not complete; another Wrath rises within him, 
which must also be reconciled ; it now turns against the Trojans, 
passing from the internal to the external enemy. 

This introduces us to the Second Wrath and Reconciliation of 
the Hero, constituting the second grand division of the Ziad. It 
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is the Trojans who have brought disgrace and sorrow upon him 
through the loss of his friends. He used Hector and Troy as the 
instruments of his First Wrath; but his new insight is that such 
a course ends in undoing himself. Achilles brought calamity 
upon the Greeks for the sake of honor, but just this calamity has 
in a deeper sense come home to him also as the chief Greek man, 
and has dishonored him with a new dishonor. This second dis- 
honor calls forth a second wrath; not yet has he risen above anger 
into the realm of harmony. So he has learned much, but is now to 
learn more still; true to his character, he will march forth against 
the foe, as he previously withdrew to his tent. Again, too, he 
carries his just wrath against an external enemy into the realms 
of wrong; he may kill Hector, but not maltreat his dead body ; 
thus he violates the ordinance of the Gods, at least of Zeus the 
Highest, who is ultimately over both Greeks and Trojans. This 
he is to see; it is his second great insight and conquest of implaca- 
ble wrath. 

So we have the Second Reconciliation, not with the Greek, but 
with the Trojan; a deeper note seems touched therein than in 
the First Reconciliation. Achilles must destroy the destroyer of 
his friend and of his people; then his honor is satisfied, and he is 
again the supreme Hero when Hector is slain. He has now 
reached the culmination of his fighting; he has brought Hector 
to lie in death with Patroclus, the friend. Still he rages; it is, 
however, an empty rage, being against a corpse, which can be no 
longer a foe; it is a wrath without reason, like that continued 
wrath after the Embassy, whereby honor turned to dishonor. 
But he changes a second time within, and is placable towards the 
foe; it is his highest harmony to place himself in accord with the 
Gods, who decree the restoration of Hector’s body. It is the last 
and supreme deed of the Hero, a new self-conquest, wherewith the 
dad ends. 

But the war is not ended, nor can it end at such a point. 
Achilles cannot take Troy; the principle of the great conflict is 
not his so much as his own heroic individuality. He can bring 
matters to the highest point of heroism, he can destroy the heroic 
man of the enemy, but those walls before him he cannot scale ; 
the Trojan War, involving the principle of Orient against Occi- 
dent, he cannot end. Such is the limit of the Hero. But that 

XVII—13 
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final scene is surpassingly beautiful, great, tender; the two dead 
warriors, Greek and Trojan, are lying in the equality of death; 
never again will they raise hand against one another, or against 
any foe; they are reconciled by the last umpire of all struggle; 
Hector and Patroclus, enemies in life, receive in death equal treat- 
ment from the overruling Gods, and Achilles, in heart and in act, 
accepts their decree, and passes out of our view forever. 

In such manner our poem seizes the most transcendent of all 
earthly relations, that between the Hero and his people; each 
tries to do without the other. Behold the results. It is an ever- 
recurring theme of the World’s History ; fateful is the state which 
has not its Hero in its ranks; wretched, utterly worthless, is the 
Hero displaced from his work. His people must give him un- 
stinted honor, such is their greatest glory; but he must do his 
duty; he must be reconciled both with friend and foe in the end. 
He has to learn to come down from his lofty selfhood, and to be 
subordinated to his country and to the Gods; only in this self- 
surrender does he truly become a hero, the embodiment of the 
Divine on earth. For why does he exist, the Heroic Individual ? 
To be the terrestrial image of the Highest—to save his people and 
to honor the Gods; thus, the mighty individual is brought under 
what is universal, and reaches his true destiny. Such is the ex- 
perience of Achilles; he has to find out that he, the Hero, does 
not belong to himself; if, in his wrath, he builds up a wall around 
himself to exclude his people, he has made a gigantic fortress, but 
he is the prisoner, and in the worst sort of captivity. He has to 
learn that his heroship is not his absolute possession, not his per- 
sonal chattel against all the world; it has no being except in its 
own sacrifice. On the other hand, the people, too, have their 
lesson; they think that they can do without him, disregarding or 
forgetting him; they must be brought back to a new reverence 
for him, by war, defeat, by ten thousand scourges plied upon their 
recreant backs by the unseen avengers, guardians of Heroic Men. 

But not merely in the greatest world-historical affairs do we 
note the perennial existence of this problem of Achilles; it is 
seen in the smallest matters of daily life, wherever men are as- 
sociated together. Every person has in him something of the 
Hero, or wish to be Hero, is an Achilles in his own little realm; 
usually, too, his heroship is not appreciated, and he withdraws in 
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wrath from this circle or that enterprise, saying secretly or openly 
to those remaining: You will see what you are without me. 
Still the heavens fall not, the sun returns in glory, and the world 
moves on without apparent disturbance; nay, the little circle, or 
the little enterprise, tiniest of sublunary things, may find another 
hero. Thus the lesson reaches down to the humblest—a burning 
but healthful experience. The problem of the individual it was 
called above, because it seems to be connected with the very 
nature of individuality ; every human being must settle it wisely 
or unwisely, making his life noble or wretched, the question 
being: How shall I, this separate, independent piece of free agency, 
sensitiveness, and self-sufficiency, with a world in me all my own, 
fit into the universal order of things? Not assuredly by with- 
drawal, by self-exclusion ; the microcosm must be made to link 
into the macrocosm; that is just your life-duty. The very 
strength of the individuality makes the character mighty, and the 
reconciliation deep; an indifferent person has little to yield and 
little to receive. It is the great man alone who can make a great 
mistake; a small man is able to make only a small mistake. The 
recovery of the great man from error is great in proportion, and 
he becomes the Hero; still, the humblest man has his Iiiad, in 
which there is lived, if not recorded, his Wrath and, it is to be 
hoped, his Reconciliation. Wonderful is the work of the old poet 
who has taken just this character for his Hero, which must image 
men while men last; an eternal, never-wearying theme, co-termin- 
ous with the very existence of the Individual. 

The first change of Achilles within, casting away his wrath, is 
great ; perhaps even greater is the second change, when he takes 
the Trojan enemy into the fold of reconciliation, though it be but 
temporary. For he sees that he violates the Gods, who are above 
both Greeks and Trojans, when he outrages the dead form of 
Hector; he assails the instinctive feeling of humanity where there 
is no need, for the conflict with an enemy ceases with death, and 
is reconciled. Thus both sides unite in Zeus; the Hero leads the 
way, and bridges the last ‘and deepest chasm; there is the unity 
of Olympus above, there is the unity of Greeks and Trojans be- 
low, both of which are again one unity. Such is the final solution 
and harmony of the conflict portrayed in the poem; we may truly 
say that the unity of the Ziad is its very soul. 
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V. The characters of the Jad constitute a living gallery ot 
human beings, whose existence we never question, whose identity 
we recognize as distinctly as that of our next neighbor. We may 
say that the poem gives the first great lesson in characterization ; 
it is not an abstraction, but a living deed—the whole of it, from 
beginning to end. To image men afresh, not in outward shape, 
but in their inward soul, is a great idea, the greatest in Literature, 
perhaps; it is a new creation of man to a degree, showing him 
spiritually transparent to all eyes that can see. Such a feat per- 
formed successfully makes the essence of a Literary Book, reveal- 
ing the inner springs of human conduct as they break forth into 
action. The idea of character in its true development seems to 
have been given to us by Homer; from this Ziad we may build 
a world, and fill it with typical men, such as must always be in 
every phase of society. In this, as in other mentionable cases, 
Literature has followed in the ancient Homeric path ; indeed, it 
must remain in thé same, to be at all. 

The Poet has clearly the fundamental distinction into men of 
thought and men of action; those best in the council, and those 
best in the field. Indeed, according to his conception, the com- 
plete man unites the two qualities, wisdom and the deed. He has 
thus seen and drawn that deepest line of the human soul between 
Intelligence and Will, on one side or other of which all character 
fluctuates. In the Trojan as well as Greek camp we notice both 
kinds of men, carefully classified ; the wise man is distinct from 
the man of deeds, yet not wholly distinct; each shares in the gift 
of the other, though one trait predominates; Homer produces liv- 
ing realities of men, not abstract phantasms. 

Onur first question is, Can we find any common principle upon 
which to string these characters so that we may behold the spirit- 
ual bond which unites them? For some such unity we must 
search, as being that which holds Trojans or Greeks together, and 
makes a common cause possible. We shall find this fundamental 
ground of character in the principle about which the two parties 
collide, and for which they offer their lives. The conflict enters 
every soul and forms the basis of its action. In each human breast 
is a picture of the universal struggle, with fainter or intenser col- 
ors; the relation of the man to that struggle makes him what he 
is in such trying periods. 
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If we first turn to the Trojans we find them dividing upon the 
restoration of Helen, the source of the war; their characters may 
be ranged according to the ethical principle involved in that act. 
We may select three typical persons. Hector may be called the 
Greek in Troy; he favors the return of Helen, and his character 
corresponds to such a view. He is the domestic man first, true to 
one wife, with the deepest instinct of the Family; he appears as 
father and husband in the most tender of human relations. Very 
beautiful is this phase of Hector, winning for him all hearts; he 
clearly ranges himself on the side of the Greeks in regard to the 
justice of their claim; he is the ethical man in Troy. But his 
country is assailed; he, the Hero, must defend it, though he be- 
lieves it to be in the wrong, and has the gloomiest forebodings for 
its fate in consequence. Such is the dissonance in Hector; still 
he remains loyal, in every way noble, faithfully subordinating 
family to country. Paris, on the other hand, is the Oriental man 
in Troy, the favorite of Venus, the abductor. of Helen; sensual, 
unheroic, the man who cannot sacrifice his passion for the true 
life either of the family or the country. He is thus made the con- 
trast to his brother Hector. Priam, the ruler, father of the two 
differentiated sons, is a sort of compromise between them; he will 
not restore Helen, nor does he exactly refuse ; on the whole, his 
leaning seems to be to the side of Paris. His domestic relation, 
too, is a sort of barbarous compromise between East and West, 
between polygamy and monogamy, with a tendency to the former. 
He has a family, yet it borders upon a harem; not based upon 
violence, yet consistent with Oriental notions. 

Troy has not the internal Greek problem which springs from 
the Heroic Individual, nor could it well have, with its face turned 
towards the East. In the persom of Hector, both hero and au- 
thority are combined, which fact gives him his prominence in 
the poem, since he does more fighting than Achilles. Still, he is 
not its hero by any means, as some bave said; he has not the 
grand problem of Achilles which makes the poem. The Heroic 
Individual must be seen wrestling with authority, the outcome 
of such a struggle must be shown for both sides, then the poem 
means something for the Greek, for the world. Hector has no 
such difficulty, because he has no such towering strength in him, 
no such unbending heart of oak; his pattern is evidently too 
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small for such a conflict. In comparison, he is a sweet, amiable 
man whom we admire, and we regret that inner dissonance 
which comes from having to defend a country whose cause he 
believes to be wrong. 

We may now glance at the Greek characters; in like manner 
we shall find them dividing upon the line of their essential prin- 
ciple: heroship in conflict with authority. Such is the internal 
problem for all the Greeks, not for the one merely, being ingrown 
into their whole spiritual existence. For upon the Trojan prob- 
lem, the restoration of Helen, they are a unit; just that is the 
object of their expedition against Troy, and is the unquestioned 
ground of their character. Hence domestic life does not need to. 
appear in the Greek camp, being wholly presupposed by the 
purpose of the enterprise. Even the captive woman Briseis is to 
be elevated into an ethical life in the family by the Greek Hero 
who captured her, thus showing the destiny of the captive 
woman also is to become the wife. We have already spoken 
sufficiently of Achilles, as one side of this inner Greek conflict. 
Ajax and Diomed seem to have his possibilities of character ; 
they are the heroes next to him, great warriors, men of action, 
with strong individualities. They still cling to authority, though 
we see that they too might fall off; the germ of the same trouble 
is in them. On the other hand, the wise men of the Greeks, 
Ulysses and Nestor, stand by Agamemnon, the leader, without 
faltering, though they reprove his rash act ; he must be sustained 
against the Hero, for the sake of the all-governing principle at 
stake in the war; such is the true mark of wisdom: if they must 
choose, they prefer the victory of their cause to the honor of the 
individual. 

Such are the main lines of distinction among the men on both 
sides; but the poem has a very strong feminine element, which 
must also be considered. Troy alone can have female characters 
of any significance; in it they can be at home, and in it is their 
problem. Troy retains Helen, and thus disrupts domestic life, the 
deepest principle of woman ; just this is the conflict, or one phase 
of it, between Trojans and Greeks, for the latter are seeking her 
restoration, while the former are divided upon the matter. Three 
female characters will be found in the city who express the 
various shades of the domestic relation of woman as it plays into 
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the great conflict between East and West. Andromache, spouse: * 
of Hector, corresponds to her husband; she is the Greek wife in 
Troy—the faithful, devoted Greek wife ; she is quite absorbed in 
her family ties; country lies beyond her vision. Hecuba is the 
Oriental wife and mother, or indicates that tendency ; certainly 
she seems in no protest with her polygamous household. The 
favorite wife of the harem, perhaps the only one in the old age 
of Priam, we may see in her a hint of what the Trojan War 
meant for the redemption of woman as well as of man. Thirdly, 
there is Helen, the alienated Greek wife, most interesting of all 
of her sex; deeply fallen, but now repentant, full of self-reproach, 
longing to return out of her Trojan condition to her Greek do- 
mestic life. This longing of their most beautiful woman the 
Greeks must make real, such is their greatest enterprise; indeed, 
with a little deeper glance, we can see it to be their whole destiny, 
the grand sum of their spiritual endeavor. In Troy we behold 
her now, in a state of scission, inner and outer; separated physi- 
cally and morally from her own, yet sighing for restoration. It 
has been seen how she represents the entire struggle ; the grand 
external war between Greek and Trojan is a war within her, 
burnt into her very soul, tearing her life into bleeding shreds. 
Yet her strongest aspiration is, to be redeemed from her fallen 
lot, which redemption the Greeks must accomplish, for it is just 
that which makes them Greeks. 

VI. But there must be not merely the return of the woman, but 
also of the man, from Troy and from the Trojan alienation. This 
brings us to the last grand scission of our Homeric theme, the scis- 
sion into two poems, the //iad and the Odyssey. There are, then, 
two books upon the Trojan occurrence; this dual fact and its im- 
port are to be noted and studied. Troy is not taken at the end 
of the Zliad, which sings of the wrath of the Hero; the wrong 
which caused the war remains; Helen is not restored, though her 
restoration is everywhere implied. In the second poem, the Odys- 
sey, she appears in her old Spartan home, the reinstated wife and 
queen. But her life and return cannot be made the theme of this 
second poem, which must take up a new theme, yet in a harmoni- 
ous completeness with the first; our new, yet accordant theme, is 
the restoration of the man to family and country. It is the story 
of the wise Ulysses, of his many wanderings, physical and spiritual, 
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till he returns to peace and to his home. The whole book is one 
of the deepest looks into the abysses of human existence and its 
tireless movement; struggle, desperate, long-continued, ending in 
victory which brings forth a new struggle which ends again in 
victory. The question is: How can the man who takes Troy, or 
performs other great action through his intelligence, be restored 
through intelligence from the alienation which is born of his very 
deed? This present alienation is of the profoundest; the Trojan 
War has caused the Greek Heroes to live separated from family and 
state for so many years; it is not an easy matter to get back, the 
separation having gone so deeply into their lives and their souls. — 

But the work must be done, and that, too, by the wisest Greek, 
wherein he is to give the last and highest manifestation of wisdom, 
the final, fairest bloom of the Homeric world. Ulysses is the man 
whose skill is the chief instrumentality in taking Troy and restor- 
ing Helen; now he has the same problem of restoration for himself 
—which he proceeds to solve, must solve, in his spiritual strength. 
No army will help him, no thousand ships, no one hundred thousand 
heroes; nought can help him but his own mighty, much-enduring 
heart. He is, therefore, the ethical hero, and the intellectual one 
too; greater than even Achilles, who could not take Troy and re- 
lease the beautiful woman, whose mission ends with killing Hector, 
who has not the gift of wisdom, nor the ethical purpose of the whole 
war so much as the idea of personal honor. We shall not dispar- 
age Achilles, but put him in his place; it is Ulysses who first enters 
the Trojan walls, through intelligence, and then returns to his wife, 
prudent Penelope. Both are the deeds of wisdom; the capture of 
the hostile city is a. great action, but the second conquest, which im- 
plies self-restoration, is a far greater. 

It will be further observed that the primitive dualism of the 
human mind, its diremption into Willand Intelligence, is now 
seen to have taken on an outward form in two poems, and in their 
two heroes. The one of the poems is action, the other wisdom. 
The one sings of the Wrath of the Heroic Man and his reconcilia- 
tion through honor, the other sings of the Wise Man, returning to 
an institutional life and mental harmony after the great Trojan 
separation. This last is a sea-voyage, boisterous, full of tempests 
and hostility of the Gods; asoul-voyage, too, we must never for- 
get through our absorption in the external incidents. Both poems 
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end in reconciliation, as they must, but they are in other respects 
different, if not opposite. The reconciliation of Wrath in personal 
honor is personal, but the reconciliation of man with institutions 
after his lapse is the highest harmony of life, is universal. Still, 
we must not leave out of mind that last act of Achilles, placing 
himself in unity with Zeus, the supreme ruler; yet even thus his 
personal feelings must be touched through the prayers of the aged 
Priam. But Ulysses is the Achilles who finds his ‘honor in the 
ethical world, whose whole aspiration and endeavor are for a re- 
turn to it, who has seen beyond the limits of the individual life 
into the universal one. The first is the young Hero, the second 
is the older one. Achilles is fated to die early with work undone, 
Ulysses lives to the end and completes his work; in fact, he is 
the completion of Achilles’s life. 

VII. From this Lower World we now pass to the Upper 
World, that of the Gods, which is the primal principle control- 
ling Homer’s Universe ; the Divine is perennially over it and starts 
it into being. Homer has faith in the Gods, a joyous, buoyant 
faith, yet deeply genuine; he insists upon the overruling provi- 
dence in the world, but he does not therein destroy the freedom 
of the individual, if he be read aright. The deities are in the man 
as well as outside of the man. Let it never be forgotten that 
these two sides, so strongly antagonistic in the upper currents of 
human action, are at bottom in unity; the Homeric poems rest 
upon this ultimate foundation, and the poetic vision is that which 
beholds the two streams, terrestrial and celestial, flowing har- 
moniously together: The Divine is the deepest, strongest instinct 
of the Poet ; he dwells often on this lower earth, but he seems to 
dwell here unwillingly; he is never so happy, so free, so tran- 
scendently poetic as when he rises in one grand flight to Olym- 
pus, and tells what is going on there. In the company of the 
Gods he is always at his best; he often gets dull when he has to 
describe the combats of mortals ; soon he throws off his mundane 
chains and mounts to the society of his deities, whereby his song 
seems to flow at once into a new life and vigor. In this upper 
realm he sees that all human action is governed by divine action ; 
yet he sees, too, that man must be free and in harmony with the 
Gods. 

We shall notice in the Upper World quite the same manifesta- 
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tions as in the Lower; there is the same separation, the same 
unity—indeed, the same social and political organization. For the 
terrestrial is but the adumbration of the divine, the reflection of 
the clear heavens above in the earthly waters below. Homer 
feels in every throb of his heart, he shows in every line of his 
work, that this real world of ours, this appearance of things to our 
senses, is but the bearer of a divine impress; without such impress 
it has no significance, would indeed fall into chaos. The Divine 
stamps its image upon the waxen material of Time; this is what 
he is forever recalling to us by his interventions of the Gods in 
temporal matters, as if he were saying: Only in so far as thou 
makest thyself the agent of divinity, and becomest godlike thyself, 
hast thou, O Hero! truly significance in the Trojan or any war. 

In the Upper World we shall find, therefore, quite the same 
scissions as in the Lower; we have already observed that this 
Lower World gets its division and organization from above, from 
the hands of the Gods, The first division here is into the upper 
God, Zeus the Highest, who has supreme authority, as against the 
lower Gods, who have to be subordinated. So we see in Olympus 
a phase of that same disruption which we noticed below on 
Earth. Still further these inferior Gods are divided among them- 
selves into two parties, just upon the merits of the Trojan conflict, 
as the people in the Lower World are divided into Greeks and 
Trojans upon the same issue. Thus our grand theme, the strug- 
gle between Orient and Occident, is truly Olympian, divine ; each 
side of the conflict finds its representatives among the Gods; the 
dualism of the time is found both on earth and in heaven. 

Zeus is the supreme God, and the divine movement of the 
Iliad turns upon his three chief attitudes towards the struggle. 
First, he is for the Hero against the Greeks, who, according to his 
decree, must reconcile their Great Man before they can win. Sec- 
ondly, he is for the Greeks, when the Hero is reconciled, against 
the Trojans ; he is the highest embodiment of the Greek principle 
in its conflict with the East. Thirdly, he is for the unity of the 
Greeks and the Trojans against the Hero when the latter collides 
with the Providence of the poem by insulting the fallen enemy, 
and must be subordinated. Achilles yields, the Hero and the 
God are then in accord; this is the final and highest reconcilia- 
tion. Thus, we see that there is a movement in Zeus, from his 
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favoring the Heroic Individual at first, till his final subordination 
of the latter. He is the grand movement of the world in its 
relation to the activity of the man; the movement of history, or 
of its idea, in contrast with individual development seen in 
Achilles. 

It was said that Zeus is the supreme divinity, but in one phase 
this statement has been at times questioned. The issue may be 
put in this form: Does the Zeus of the //ad control, or is he 
controlled by Fate? We cannot now enter upon the discussion 
of this subject, which seems to have divided the students of the 
poet from the beginning. As in all such questions, there is the 
superficial view, which sees the dualism, hears the discord ; it 
may persist in dwelling upon these dissonances, of which no one 
doubts the existence. But there is the deeper view, which sees 
the reconciliation ; our object is to attain this, if it be attainable. 
The emphatic answer may be given; there is always in Homer, 
as the central, moving principle, a personal God—Zeus; on the 
surface of the events, and on the surface of the language, Fate 
introduces sometimes a contradiction more or less grave, which, 
however, is swallowed up in the general harmony. Assuredly an 
impersonal Destiny does not rule the Homeric poems; consciously 
or unconsciously in the mind of the poet, a self-active personality 
is always behind them. The doubtful expressions upon this 
point, quite frequent if torn from their connection, must be inter- 
preted, in view of the total conception of the movement of the 
poem ; thus, Fate will be seen not only to vanish as the supreme 
Homeric principle, but in reality to confirm divine as well as 
human freedom as the spiritual foundation of Homer’s work. 

The character of Zeus has given great difficulty in its moral 
aspects. How could he, the supreme God, bearer of all that is 
highest in the Greek world, be endowed with such monstrous 
passions? How could such a being find worship among men ? 
But we must consider that the Greek conceived of his divinity as 
huinan ; to him the God was not the abstraction of some virtue or 
power, but an actual man in flesh and blood; moreover, a total 
man, with the sensuous as well as the spiritual element. The 
mightier the God, the mightier the passions; indeed, Zeus was 
magnified in his lower nature in proportion to his higher nature ; 
if he had supreme power and intelligence, he had supreme senses 
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to correspond. He had to be a colossal lover, and hater too, just 
as he was the God of colossal might and mind. Mentally and 
physically there must be a correspondence; so he is a reality, not 
a shadowy ideal simply. Thus, the Divine was manifested in a 
sensuous form, which is the Greek standpoint. 

VIII. We may now turn to the Inferior Gods, who are divided 
among themselves, and take sides in this Trojan conflict. Thus, 
they become finite, struggling persons, such as we saw below in 
the plains of Troy among mortals. We ask, Why this doubling of 
the strife? why thrust it into the Upper World when there is a 
Lower World given over to it entirely? This is the grand peculi- 
arity of Homer; he furnishes a double reflection of the struggle. 
The Gods, too, make war; they stand for the ideal forms of the 
principles in collision; they signify that the conflict below on 
earth is a spiritual conflict; it is not a mere test of brawn, not a 
wild, barbarous rage of fighting mortals, seeking to devour one 
another like beasts of the forest. Driving the arms of the heroes 
is an unseen principle; it, too, must have its representation apart 
from the visible world of combat before Troy; it is the higher, 
stronger ; without it the heroes would be little or nothing. This 
spiritual realm Homer makes the abode of the Gods, above the 
mortal contestants yet controlling them; he always insists upon 
this divine element in human affairs, which he organizes as a dis- 
tinct world. 

But there is a spiritual principle on both sides: there is the 
Greek and the Trojan principle ; hence the Gods, the representa- 
tives and executors of the spiritual world, divide into two contend- 
ing parties on Olympus. Troy has its right, so has Greece; the 
dualism is reflected in divine partisans. In the earlier portions of 
the Jliad they confine themselves to deliberating with one an- 
other, and to aiding their favorite mortals ; but in the latter parts 
of the poem they enter the conflict and fight one another. Thus 
the poet never lets us forget that there is a spiritual principle at 
work in this Trojan struggle, always hovering above it and de- 
termining it. What that principle is, has already been unfolded ; 
ours is the modern prosaic way of stating what Homer reveals in 
a poetic way by means of his divinities. We, too, demand that a 
war have its principle, and that the historian declare it; Homer 
introduces an Upper World, just to show the ideal side in the 
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grand conflict between Orient and Occident. This is his enduring 
glory, and it is this chiefly which makes his books to be bibles in 
the Literary Hierarchy ; he shows that the worthy human deed is 
not a capricious, but a divine thing. 

The Greek partisans are Juno, Minerva, Neptune, standing in 
most intimate relation to Zeus, but often in opposition to him. 
The Trojan partisans are Venus, Mars, Apollo, who manifestly 
represent the Oriental side of Olympus. Through such strife, 
through such limitations placed upon one another, the Gods are 
finite, though at the same time supposed to be infinite. Thus a 
contradiction arises in the conception of the Gods, of which 
Homer himself seems to be partially conscious. The finitude of 
the Divine—that is, the finitude of the Infinite—is a self-contra- 
dicting statement which in a naive way suggests humor; the Gods, 
so divine, yet so human, have always a tendency to be humorous. 
They are a blessed company, happy, joyful, loving the laugh; 
still the poet is a believer, sincere, even pious. The humor of his 
divinities belongs in the heart of his religion; it is not the laugh 
of indifference, still less the sneer of skepticism. Nothing gloomy 
clings to his faith ; he can sport with his Gods; the happy man 
can worship earnestly and at the same time smile at his deities. 
To us it seems an almost impossible state of mind; but the poet 
venerates the beings with whom he plays; his is a loving devotion, 
not by any means the sarcasm of the scoffer. The limitations of 
the Gods, their foibles, weaknesses, he takes as belonging to them ; 
he can throw a touch of humor into his deepest faith, so free he 
is in his treatment of his Gods, yet so sincere and full of love; 
indeed, all true humor rests upon love—love of the object about 
which one is humorous. The unconscious humor of Homer rests 
upon his love of the Gods; he loves them because they are finite, 
and become humorous. Like some children, they must not be 
too perfect ; otherwise they cease to be children, or cease to be 
Gods. 

IX. But above all the differences of the Gods is their unity in 
Zeus, which is the chief fact of Olympus or the Upper World. 
Zeus is the providence of the poem; he stands over and bridges 
the two parties among men, the two parties among Gods also; 
he unities the Upper and Lower Worlds. All dualism ends at 
last in him, the Highest; through him the great thought of a 
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controlling Power, of a world-moving Intelligence, breaks every- 
where out of these poems. Between the Jliad and Odyssey there 
is no difference in this respect; the one supreme deity is above 
and rules. Yet in another respect we see an important differ- 
ence. The Odyssey has essentially but one grand interference of 
Zeus, which starts the poem and propels it to the end; he is the 
beginning ; the action of the poem rolls from one fillip of his 
finger, and keeps rolling. But in the J/ad this interference is 
oft-repeated ; it continues to drop into the action from the heav- 
ens above all the time. The deeds of this Lower World must be 
shown to depend directly upon the Upper World and its decrees, 
which can never be allowed to sink out of view. This distinction 
between the two poems is almost the distinction between the 
universal and the special Providence. 

This unity in Zeus, lying back of Greek polytheism, has given 
rise to no little speculation. It has been supposed to be a rem- 
nant of the true faith, which, monotheistic at first, was corrupted 
into a multitudinons idolatry. Thus the Greek religion is con- 
sidered a faint reflection of that true revelation originally given 
by God to man, from which the latter has fallen off. A theory 
quite the reverse has also been given—a theory, not of a fall, but 
of arise of man. This takes the Greek polytheism as an inter- 
mediate step in the move out of a pantheistic worship of Nature 
toward monotheism, of which the supremacy of Zeus is the first 
early appearance. 

But these theories need trouble us no further at present; it is 
sufficient to know that the Poet brings us to a realm above all 
conflict, where there reigns the divine harmony of the Universe; 
he is seen to rise out of all duaiism on Earth and on Olympus to 
the oneness of Zeus. Yet not without conflict; the price of 
Olympian repose is the terrestrial struggle. This supreme unity 
above is to be brought duwn into the world below, where it is to 
abide and take on form in visible things; thus it becomes reality, 
indeed, the great reality in all earthly matters. What is discord- 
ant, it harmonizes; what is wrathful, it reconciles. The world, 
with all its vast goings and comings, is transformed into an eter- 
nally tuneful sphere, into one great piece of music which starts 
into song of its own accord, and sings itself finally into an liad 
whose whole movement is out of dissonance into reconciliation. 
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Our poem takes as its theme the profoundest conflict of History, 
that between the East and the West ; it touches the deepest strug- 
gle of the human soul, the problem of the Individual ; the world 
without and the man within are attuned to one note; both find 
their ultimate harmony in the common God. In such a strain 
have the multiplex scissions come to an end. 

Homer has, therefore, bridged, in his way, that profoundest of 
all chasms—the chasm between the Beyond and the Here, between 
Earth and Olympus; it seems to be his chief striving to make 
some path across the enormous gap which separates the Lower 
and Upper Worlds. It is no easy task for us to-day ; indeed, the 
sum total of our whole effort runs parallel to Homer in a certain 
manner. We also seek an unseen Upper World in some form. 
Can we reach the invisible soul of our time, and make ourselves 
at home therewith? Can we stand face to face with that spiritual 
power which uses Time as its material, and man as its instrument ? 
No modern book, not even religious book, recognizes more deeply 
than Homer that this outer world is but wax for the seal stamped 
by the Gods. Earth and Olympus are indeed twain, but, in the 
truer meaning, they are one—each is the image of the other, reflect- 
ing the discord, yet beneath all discord reflecting the reconcilement. 

It was said thet this harmony, springing from the conquest of 
fierce strife and dissonance, becomes a song; now the man ap- 
pears who vibrates to this deep attunement of things, and who 
can make human speech vibrate in accord with the same, giving 
to words the rapture and the rhythmical swell of an ocean flow- 
ing out of tempest to tranquillity. The Poet steps forth with his 
strains, singing this unity in Zeus as the key-note of his song: a 
most marvellous, adorable man. His utterance thrills with the 
secret harmony of the God, harmony now revealed ; all men thrill 
with him, being transmuted into the movement of his song. 
Olympus, with its scissions, moves into unity, and we see rise up 
an organized society of the Gods; we behold, too, the poem which 
utters and images the same. The bard is truly the voice of Zeus, 
the Highest, whose daughters, the Muses, tell him the true word, 
which he again tells to man. But it is the bard alone who can 
hear the voice of the Muses, not every man; indeed, that is just 
his gift, his genius—to be able to hear the voice of the Muses. 

Critics have, indeed, denied the unity of the Z/zad in manifold 
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argumentation; they have pointed out its discords, its disagree- 
ments, its uncertainties. It has this side ; whoever wishes to 
dwell in it can do so and find much confusion, war, and rumors 
of war; in fact, he can pertinaciously affirm that nothing else 
exists in it, except to the eye of the visionary. But the true 
Homeric faith is in the unity of the poem, its harmony ; without 
such qualities it could never have been a Literary Bible. Recon- 
ciliation is its divine word, the word of a Bible; most deep and 
true is its unity, that of Olympus itself. We must reach up into 
this one soul of the Z/iad for its inspiring draughts; much dis- 
ordered material floats on the surface of it as on the surface of 
the sun; still, these refractory masses are smelted into one brill- 
iant flowing stream when we once see them touched by the cen- 
tral fires underneath. The genuine Homeric scholar has his 
creed, which he will repeat, after reading some hostile book, with 
tenfold emphasis: I believe in the unity of Homer, in the unity 
of the Upper World, in the unity of the Lower World, in the 
unity of the two together, and supremely in the unity of the 
poem which images all these unities. 

Thus it will be seen and felt that the poem is one and in accord 
—its men as well as its Gods; these are harmonious parts of a 
Whole representing the concord of the divine and the terrestrial ; 
man is transformed to a musical being after all his struggles, since 
he is in perfect agreement with his divinities. Woe be unto him 
when he falls out with his Gods, as Hesiod does, deeming provi- 
dential Zeus to be a jealous tyrant over mankind. Then the happy 
Homeric unity will be rent asunder, and human life will become 
tragic; the Upper and the Lower Worlds will be two discordant 
notes, whose dissonance tears mankind to pieces. The Gods are 
our enemies; what, then, are we? Such is the Hesiodic man, evi- 
dently a fallen soul, in torture; but the Homeric man feels the 
divine powers to be in tune with himself, nay, to be in truth him- 
self, his own spiritual essence ; therefore he utters their harmony. 

The poem must consequently have a musical end, not merely in 
verse, but in spirit. It refuses to conclude in the destruction of 
the city ; that would be a disastrous, discordant end; in reconcili- 
ation only can the song cease worthily, although conflict may arise 
again afterwards. It cannot terminate in the wrath of the Hero, 
but in his external and internal harmony, in that lull of his soul 
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when he has reached up and participated in the unity of Zeus, fit- 
ting himself into the supreme, world-governing plan. This is the 
finality and true completion of the hero; his mission is concluded, 
not in wrath, but in atonement; no further height is by him at- 
tainable. 

A short synoptical table may aid in keeping before the memory 
what has been said above, as well as in showing the organism of 
the poem. 


I. Scission into the two worlds, Lower and Upper. 


A.—Tue Lower Wor .p. 


II. Scission of the Lower World into two conflicting nations, 
Greeks and Trojans. 

III. Internal scission in both Greeks and Trojans; each side 
has two opposing parties. 

IV. The internal Greek scission producing the Ziad, with its 
double Wrath and double Reconciliation. 

V. Scission of the character of the poem into two sets. 

VI. Scission of the Trojan theme into two poems. 


B.—Txrer Upper Wor tp. 


VII. Scission of the Upper World into Zeus and the Inferior 
Gods. 
VIII. Scission of the Inferior Gods into two parties, one favor- 
ing the Trojans, the other the Greeks. 
1X. The anity of all these scissions, both of men and Gods, in 
Zeus. 
XVII—1i4 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE MODERN LOGIC. 


The Johns Hopkins University, that prolific young mother of science, 
has lately put forth a little book called “Studies in Logic.” It is the 
newest fruit of that wonderful Symbolic Logic which, though at times 
curiously anticipated, really sprang into lasting life only in 1847, cre- 
ated by George Boole. , 

Perhaps the most interesting essay in the present volume, “ On the 
Algebra of Logic,” by Miss Christine Ladd, makes use of the two simple 
relations which I think most naturally suggest themselves to any one who 
exhaustively examines the whole question of syllogistic inference from the 
modern point of view. This mode of dealing with deduction was stated 
by Leibnitz, and, as a specimen of Boole’s Logical Method, I contributed 
to the “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy” for October, 1878, a paper 
called “ Statement and Reduction of Syllogism,” which, strictly following 
Boole, and the suggestion in a two-page note by Cayley on Boole, by 
means of a relation of total exclusion, and a relation of partial inclusion, 
reduced all syllogism to one form, and gave perfectly general criteria for 
inference from any two premises. 

As Miss Ladd uses the same two relations to do this same thing, I have 
thought it might most easily familiarize your readers with her notation 
to state it side by side with the older. 

For the relation of partial inclusion, some x’s are y’s, or some y’s are 
x’s, Venn writes xy =v; Cayley suggested xy > 0; Miss Ladd writes xy 
v. For the relation of total exclusion, no x’s are y’s, or no y’s are x’s, 
Boole and his followers have written xy = 0; Miss Ladd writes xy V, 
using Boole’s negative sign, a minus written over the thing to be nega- 
tived. 

Now, noting symmetry, using the complementary classes, and observ- 
ing that, whether we have x or xX, the symmetry of relation is not al- 
tered, it is easy to see tuat all logical propositions can be brought under 
these two forms. 

Thus, all x is y, becomes xy ¥, while xy V means some x is not y. 
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Propositions with a universal subject or predicate take the first form ; 
the remaining propositions fall under the second form. Syllogisms are 
inferences with elimination, the ordinary object being to eliminate a 
single term which occurs in two premises. The premises of every syllo- 
gism are two propositions having a common term. Taking x and z for 

the extremes, and y for the mid-term, writing all propositions in the above 
two forms, and going over-all the possible combinations of premises, there 
are only two which give rise to a conclusion or relation between the ex- 
treme terms. These were written in the old notation 
xy = 0, zy = 0.*. xz = 0, and 
xy = 0, ZY > O.. XZ > 0. 
In the new notation they are 
xy V, zy V .*. xz V, and 
xy V, ZV V.*. XZ V. 
Boole’s equation, x +X = 1, meaning everything is eitherx or non-x, gave 
a general symbolic proof of the validity of these conclusions. 

For, whatever xz may be, we know xz = xzy + xzy; but in the first 
syllogism above a factor of xyz, namely, xy, is equal to nought, and a 
factor of xyz, namely, zy, is equal to nought; therefore, xz = 0 + 0 = 0, 

Again, y = xy +Xy always; but in the other syllogism above, since xy 
=o... y=Xy. But also we are given zy >o, therefore substituting, we 
have zxy > 0.*. Xz > 0. This may illustrate what is meant by working 
with an algebra which assigns the expression of the quantity of proposi- 
tions to the copula, and so has two copulas. 

Miss Ladd proves the first of the above as follows: ‘The premises are 

x (2 +2) y03 (x +X) Fav; 
and together they affirm that 
xz (y + ¥) + xZy + XyzV, or 
XZ + XyZ + XyZV. 
Dropping the information concerning y, there remains xz ¥.” 
For the second she says: “ The second premise is 
ay (xy + XY) ¥, 
which becomes, since there is no xy, 
zy (X + ¥) v, or 
ZyX V. 
Dropping the information concerning y, there remains zx v.” This last 
use of +, which puts Xy =X + J, is the extension of Boole’s +, used by 
Jevons in 1864, and since by nearly all workers in modern logic. 

It is evident that this reduction enables us to give very clear and com- 
pendious rules for the validity of syllogism; and for the case last proved 
—namely, the universal-particular syllogism—the test, adapted to Boole’s 
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way of writing xy = 0 as y = vi, was stated on page 426 of the jour- 
nal as follows : 

“When but one of the four terms is universal, a conclusion can be 
reached in all cases (and in those only) where the universal term is the 
middle term in one of the premises, and the middle term in the other 
premise is of the same quality.” 

Adapted directly to the new notation, this is given on page 39 of the 
“Studies in Logic ” thus: 

“ All the rules for the validity of the universal-particular syllogism are 
contained in these: 

“(1) The middle term must have the same sign in both premises. 

“(2) The other term of the universal premise only has its sign 
changed in the conclusion.” 

A convention that the universal proposition is taken as not implying 
the existence of its terms excludes syllogisms in which a particular con- 
clusion is drawn from two universal premises. Apart from this we may 
say that if, when expressed in Boole’s affirmative notation, two or mere of 
the four terms contained in the two premises are universal, a conclusion 
can always be reached. When referring directly to the new notation for 
the doubly universal svyllogism— 

“(1) The middle term must have unlike signs in the two premises. 

“(2) The other terms have the same sign in the conclusion as in the 
premises.” 

Still further, these two forms, to which all valid syllogisms may be re- 
duced, coalesce into one, which the simple consideration, that two premi- 
ses are inconsistent with the contradictory of their valid conclusion, will 
throw into the form 

(ab ¥) (bev) (cav)¥ 
given by Miss Ladd, which itself is only a special case of a still more 
general theorem given by Leibnitz (specimen demonstrandi, Erdmann, 
p- 99). 

Perhaps the fundamental point in the system is the choice of two copu- 
las both perfectly symmetrical, as against the old copula of inclusion, which 
is an unsymmetric relation. As bearing on the naturalness of the choice, 
I may call attention to the fact that these two symmetric relations are the 
ones chosen for the algebraic notation used by Dr. Royce, of Harvard, in 
his excellent work on “ Logical Analysis” (San Francisco, 1881), which was 
designed as the simplest presentation of the subject for his own scholars. 

The person who has made the most telling advances in logic since 
Boole is Schréder, some of whose marvellous simplifications Mr. Venn 
does not seem to have fully appreciated. 
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That the system under consideration has assimilated Schréder’s re- 
sults gives it a delightful facility in the solution of the most complicated 
questions, and lends it additional value to any American not reading 
German. 

Now that the syllogism may be so readily disposed of, why should 
not every college teach some modern method of power commensurate 
with that here found under the head of Resolution of Problems ? 


Georce Bruce Hatstep. 
Princeton, N. J. 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Concord Summer School will open for a fifth term on Wednesday, July 18, 1883, 
at 9 a.m., and will continue four weeks. The lectures in each week will be ten; they 
will be given morning and evening, except Saturdays, on the secular days (in the morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock, and in the evening at 7.30), at. the Hillside Chapel, near the Orchard 
House. 

The terms will be $4 for each full week ; for the course, $15. Board may be obtained 
in the village at from $7 to $12 a week, so that students may estimate their necessary 
expenses for the whole term at $45. Single tickets, at 50 cents each, will be issued for 
the convenience of visitors, and these may be bought at the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, 
in Concord, after July 10, 1883. Any to whom this circular is sent can now engage 
course tickets by making application, and sending $5 as a guarantee. For those who 
make this deposit, tickets will be reserved till the tenth day of July, 1883, and can then 
be obtained by payment of the balance due. They entitle the holder to reserved seats. 

All students should be registered on or before July 10, 1883, at the office of the 
Secretary, in Concord. No preliminary examinations are required, and no limitation 
of age, sex, or residence in Concord will be prescribed; but it is recommended that 
persons under eighteen years should not present themselves as students, and that those 
who take all the courses should reside in the town during the term. The Concord Pub- 
lic Library of 17,500 volumes will be open every day for the use of residents. Students 
coming and going daily during the term may reach Concord from Boston by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, or the Middlesex Central;! from Lowell, Andover, etc., by the Lowell 
and Framingham Railroad; from Southern Middlesex and Worcester Counties by the 
same road. The Orchard House stands on the Lexington road, east of Concord village, 
adjoining the Wayside estate, formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne. For fuller 
information coneerning the town and the school, we would refer applicants and visitors 
to the ‘Concord Guide Book” of Mr. George B. Bartlett. 

Lodgings with board may be obtained at the following houses in Concord village: 

Miss E. Barrett, Monument Street. Mrs, Kent, Main Street. 

Mrs. O’Brien, Monument Square. Mrs. Goopnow, Main Street. 
Mrs. Cutrer, Sudbury Street. Mrs. N. Dersy, Walden Street. 
Mrs, B, F. Wueeter, Belknap Street. Mrs. How, Hubbard Street. 


1 Express train from Boston leaves Fitchburg depot at 8 a.m., and arrives at Concord in time 
for the morning session. On Thursdays, train for Boston by Fitchburg Railroad leaves Concord 
at 9.40 p.m. ; and on Wednesdays, train for Boston by Middlesex Central leaves at 9.38 P. M., giv- 
ing opportunity to attend the evening session and retura to Boston after the lecture. 
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Lodgings without board can be obtained in the neighborhood of each of the above- 
named houses. Students and visitors will make their own arrangements without con- 
sulting the undersigned. 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, Dean. 
S. H. EMERY, Jr., Director. 


F. B. SANBORN, Secretary. 
Concorp, April 30, 1883. 


LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS. 


Mr. A. Bronson Atcorr, Dean of the Faculty, is not expected to deliver_the Salutatoryjorgto- 
converse on special subjects, but it is hoped he can be present. 


Dr. Jonzs will not lecture this year. 


The Courses will be as follows : 


Pror. W. T. Harris.—Four Lectures on Man's Immortality in the Light of Philosophy andiRe- 

ligion ; and Four Lectures constituting a Course of Elementary Lessons in Philosophy. 
The latter will be 

1, JuLy 18th, 9 a. m.—Space and Time Considered ; Basis of Kantian Philosophy, Ground of 
Certainty deeper than Scepticism or Agnosti 

2. JULY Wth, 7.30 Pp. m.— Causality and Self-cause ; Force Transient and Persistent ; Self-existent 
Energy underlying all Change. 

3. Avaust ist, 9a.m.—Fate and Freedom; Individuality ; Distinction of Reality andgPoten- 
tiality from True Actuality, of Phenomenon from Substance. 

4. Aueust 38d, 7.30 p. m.—Laws of Thought, the Principles of Identity, Contradiction and Ex- 
cluded Middle ; Categories of Being, Essence, Cause, and Personality. 


Prof. Harris’s specia] subjects will be: 


1. JuLy %5th.— The Absolute a Personal Reason. Discussion of Plato's insight (Tenth Book of the 
Laws) ana Aristotle's (the Eighth Book of his Physics and the Eleventh Book of his Metaphysics) 

2. JULY 27th.—Triune Nature of God.—St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Anselm—Justice 
and Grace in the Divine Nature. 

8. Avaust 6th—TZhe World as Revelation of the Divine First Cause—Nature and Man; the Doc- 
trine of Evolution ; the Orders of Being as Progressive Revelation{of the Divine. 

4. Avaust 8th.—Immortality of the Individual Man in the Light of Peychology—in the Light of 
the Christian Religion ; the Vocation of Man in the Future Life. 

Pror. Gzoree H. Howison, LL. D.—Four Lectures on Hume and Kant and the Merits of the Issue 
between them. 
Prof. Howison’s subjects will be : 


1, Hume’s Aim and Method ; the Problem, as handed over to Kant. 

2. Kant’s Mode of Deaiing with this Problem. 

8. The Strength and Weakness of Kant’s Methods and Results. 

4, Attempts by Subsequent Thinkers to supply Kant’s Defects ; the Desiderata still remaining. 

Pror. Witi1aM James, of Harvard University—Three Lectures on Psychology, 

Mr. Denton J. SNipER.—Four Lectures on Homer and the Greek Religion. 

1. Literary Biblee—Homer. 

2. The Iliad. 

8. The Odyssey. 

4. The Gods, 

Rev. RK. A. Houuanp, 8. T. D., will not lecture this year. In place of his lectures, as advertised 
Pror. Harris will give four Lectures on Hlementary Insights in Philosophy. 

Rev. J. 8. Kepney, D. D.—Two Lectures on Art Appreciation and the Higher Criticism. 

Mr. F. B. Sansorn.—Four Lectures on 7’ heSHistory of Philosophy in America. 

1. The Puritanic Philosophy: Jonathan Edwards. 

2. The Philanthropic Philosophy; Benjamin Franklin. 

3. The Negation of Philosophy. 

4. The Ideal and Vital Philosophy: R. W. Emerson. 








Mr. Joun ALBEE.—Two Lectures. 
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The Norman Influences in English Language and Literature 


Rev. Dr. Bartou.—A Lecture on Optimism and Pessimism—a Personal Equation. 
Miss E, P. Peasopy.—A Lecture on Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Mrs. E. D. Coenry.—A Lecture. A Study of Nirvana. 

PRESIDENT PortTER.—A Lecture on Kant’s Categorical Imperative. 
Mrs. J. W. Howz.—A Conversation. 


Mr, Jutian HawrTHorne.—A Lecture on Novels. 


Mr. Davin A. Wasson.—A Lecture. Herbert Spencer’s Causal Law of Evolution. 
Mr. Lewis J. Bock. A Lecture on Platonism and its Relation to Modern Thought. 


Readings from the Thoreau Manuscripts will occupy one evening, as usual. 


JULY, 1883. 
18th,9 a.m. 
7.30 P. M. 
19th,9 a.M. 
7.30 P.M. 
20th, 9° a.M. 
7.30 P.M. 
238d, 9 a.M. 
7.30 P.M. 
24th,9 a.m. 
7.30 P.M. 
2tbh,9 aM. 
7.30 P.M. 
26th,9 a.M. 
{7.30 P.M. 
Zith,9 a.m. 
7.30 P.M. 
80th,9 A.M. 
7.30 P.jm. 
Sist, 9 a.M. 
\7.30 P.M. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 


Prof. Harris. 
Prof. James. 
Dr. Kedney. 
Prof. Howison. 
Prof. James. 
Prof. Harris. 
Prof. James. 
Prof. Howison. 
Dr. Kedney. 
Dr. Bartol. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mr. Snider. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Prof. Howison. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mr. Sanbora, 
Mr. Wasson. 


Prof. Howison. 
Mr. Hawthorne. 


Mr. Snider. 





Ave vst, 1883. 
1st,9 a.M. 
7.30 P.M. 
2,9 aM. 
7.30 P.M. 
84,79 A.M. 
(7.30 P.M. 
6th,9 aA/M. 
7.30 P.M. 
7th,9 a.M. 
7.80 P.M. 
8th,9 a.M. 
7.30 P.M. 
9th,9 a.M. 
1.30 P. M. 
10th,9 a.M. 
7.80 P.M. 


Prof. Harris. 
Mrs. Howe. 
Miss Peabody. 
Mr. Snider. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mr. Albee. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mrs. Cheney. 
Mr. Albee. 
Prof. Harris. 
Mr. Snider. 
Pres. Porter. 
Mr. Block. 
Mr. Sanborn. 
Readings from Thoreau. 


Slight changes in the above programme may hereafter be made, and other names 
may be added to the list of lecturers. 


PROFESSOR MORRIS’S LECTURES ON PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


[The following Syllabus of a Course of Eight Lectures, delivered at the 
Union Theological Seminary, in New York City, on the “Ely Founda- 
tion,” in January, 1883 (every Thursday and Friday evening, begin- 
ning January 4th), by George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Eth- 
ics, History of Philosophy, and Logic, in the University of Michigan, 
and Lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, contains 
an analysis of the subject so suggestive and thorough that we print it 


entire.—Eb. | 
PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Lecrore I. 
Religion and Intelligence. 


The main object of this course of lectures, to show that intelligence, as such, is the 
true bulwark, and not the enemy, of religion. 
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Religion cannot—even if it would—withdraw itself from the liability of being made 
a subject of scientific or philosophic inquiry. 

First, the phenomena of religion, without any reference tc their absolute significance, 
may be made the subject of a comparative, inductive study, and the result is the “Sci- 
ence of Religions.” 

Or, secondly, inquiry may be directed to the absolute significance and justification 
of the phenomena in question, and the result is the Philosophy of Religion. 

Importance of this latter inquiry for religion. 

Modern “ Agnosticism,” which results from a misapplication and misinterpretation 
of the method and conclusions of purely physical science, has the form of knowledge, 
without its substance; from it religion has nothing to fear before the forum of absolute 
intelligence. 

The history of English Deism as partially illustrating the truth of the last statement, 

Against Agnosticism, philosophy and religion have a common cause. In this nega- 
tive sense the two certainly agree. 

The more important question is, whether philosophy—which is, properly, nothing 
but the uabiassed recognition and comprehension of experience on all its sides—con- 
firms or invalidates the positive, theoretical presuppositions of religion. 

For religion—and above all, Caristianity—is, in form and substance, of and for in- 
telligence. It presupposes and requires knowledge of the Absolute. And philosophy 
aims to achieve the same knowledge by the way of experimental demonstration. 

Philosophy and Christianity alike imply (1) a process of intelligence (Theory of 
Knowledge), by which (2) the absolute object of intelligence is reached (Theory or Sci- 
ence of Being). 

Lectore II. 


The Philosophic Theory of Knowledge. 


The philosophic theory of knowledge is, in ideal, nothing but the science of intelli- 
gence as such, or of experience in the fullest sense of this term. 

This science not contained in Formal Logic. Nor is it contained in Empirical Psy- 
chology: witn2ss, the results of British psychological speculation. 

The “science of intelligence as such” is the necessary correlate and condition of the 
science of being as such; in other words, it is an organic part of Philosophy, and is 
found, in more or less completely developed form, wherever philosophy is found. 

Intelligence comparable to a light. 

Intelligence is an activity, versus the old sensational theory that the mind in knowl- 
edge is passive, and like a “ piece of white paper.” 

The activity of intelligence is not a mode of motion. The relation of subject and 
object in knowledge is not purely mechanical, or sensible. 

The activity in question is synthetic. (Incidental discussion of space and time as 
forms of synthesis for intelligence.) : 

It is living and organic. It involves, in particular, the ideal continuity and unity of 
subject and object, within. the sphere of knowledge, and not (as sensational agnosticism 
assumes) their mechanical separation and opposition owtside the realm of all knowledge. 

Hence, (1) the forms of the “subject” are the forms of the “ object,” and vice versa. 

(2) Knowledge is a unifying process. It finds unity in the midst of apparent multi- 
plicity. It sees the universal in the particular. Its object is thus the concrete univer- 
sal, or the universal which subsists through and by very means of the particular, and 
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not the abstract universal, which excludes the particular and is never an object of real 
knowledge at all, but only of a supposititious imagination. 

Intelligence is itself a concrete universal, for it is an organism. Every natural organ- 
ism is a direct illustration of the one subsisting only in and through the many, the one 
life in and through the many members. The “members” of intelligence are the forms 
or fundamental categories of knowledge, the framework of all our conscious intelligence- 
The “one life’ stands self-revealed in self-consciousness, 

Self-consciousness is the “light” of intelligence. It is a pure, ideal, and spontaneous 
activity. 

Self-consciousness is the active and relatively independent condition of objective 
consciousness. 

But objective consciousness, on the other hand, is also the (relatively passive) con- 
dition of self-consciousness, 

Self-consciousness in man, while it is the organic head, or the “light” of all human 
consciousness whatsoever, turns out, upon examination, to be a borrowed light, and 
itself dependent on an Absolute Self-consciousness. 

The philosophic science of knowledge confirms St. Paul’s denial “that we are suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think anything as of our [purely individual] selves,” and finds, in 
further agreement with the Apostle, that, in the absolute and final sense, “ our suffi- 
ciency is of God.” 

Lecture III. 


The Absolute Object of Intelligence ; or, the Philosophie Theory of Reality. 

The question as to “ what being really is,” not a “tyro’s question.” Its practical 
importance. 

The unity of Being is expressly or implicitly presupposed by all science. 

Physical science seeks, not an absolute unity, but only a relative one. 

The “universal,” to which physical science leads us, is consequently abstract, not 
concrete. Its picture of the universe is monochromatic. And pantheism, in the odious 
sense of this term, consists, essentially, in adopting the highest generalizations of 
mathematico-physical inquiry as the final results of pbilosophie science, and interpret. 
ing the unity of being, accordingly, as abstract, dead and mechanical, rather than as 
concrete, living, and organic. 

The terms being (or reality) and intelligence are correlative. The predicate being is 
applied to the object of intelligence. That most truly is which is most truly known or 
knowable. The real is the intelligible. 

The sensible, as such (or as sensible), is not intelligible. It is “ phenomenal.” 

The science of knowledge demonstrates the organic unity of “ subject” and “ object,” 
or of intelligence and being. 

Hence (1) the distinction made between intelligence and being is a purely formal or 
“logical” one, not real. Being, in other words, includes intelligence. 

(2) The nature of being, therefore, is not made known to intelligence by revelation 
from without, but from within, or from the inner depths of the nature of intelligence 
itself, 

(8) The revelation of being in intelligence necessarily takes the form of self-intelligence, 
self-knowledge, or self-consciousness. Being is thus primarily revealed as spiritual. 

(4) “Substance is Action” (Leibnitz). Or, Being is Activity, is Doing. It is activity 
of spirit. But the activity of spirit is Life (Aristotle). Absolute being, as such, is 
therefore absolutely living. No being whatsoever without ‘ potency of life.” 
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Space, time, and matter are dependent modes of absolute spiritual existence. Mate- 
rialism, in holding the contrary, errs, among other things, against the first principles of 
thought and of being (Unity of Being and Unity of Knowledge), The proximate root 
of matter is found in force; and force is a purely spiritual category. The law of the 
motions of matter is identical in kind with the law of the activity of intelligence. 

Man, as man, is spirit. 

The philosophic doctrine that the unity of being is the unity of Absolute Spirit, is 
the doctrine of Theism. 

The unity of Absolute Spirit rests on a unity of self-consciousness, of personality. 

Groundlessness of the common objections raised against the conception of God as 
personal, 

Lecture IV. 
The Biblical Theory of Knowledge. 

Peculiar reasons why the theological student is obliged to inquire after the final re- 
sults of philosophic science. 

He is entitled to have these results correctly reported to him. 

Specific difference of philosophy and religion. 

Christianity is a spiritual life, which the Scriptures represent as conditioned upon the 
knowledge of God. 

According to the Scriptures, (1) knowledge that, in form and substance, is purely in- 
dividual, is relatively empty, and, when carried to its final issues, ‘‘ cometh to nought.” 
The scriptural estimate of sensible knowledge. 

(2) Knowledge proper is a spiritual process, This truth, which philosophic science 
expresses by saying that science is of and through the universal, is more concretely ex- 
pressed—but without change of sense—by the Christian scriptures in the declaration 
that our sufficiency to think is of God, or that true understanding is due to the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty. 

“Perfect freedom” the attribute only of that “thought” which is “ begun, continued, 
and ended” in God. 

The Christian theory of knowledge implies a God “ near at hand.” 

All knowledge is, in a sense, of the nature of “ revelation.” 

No merely mechanical revelation possible. 

Revelation, as a process of knowledge, is a spiritual process. Its essential form is 
that of self-revelation, or of the Spirit to the spirit, and it is rendered possible only 
through the organic oneness of the recipient with the divine Spirit. 

The content of revelation cannot be out of essential relation to intelligence. 


Lecture V. 


Biblical Ontology—T he Absolute. 


The Absolute omnipresent in the relative, and yet distinct from the latter. 

The Absolute for religion, as for philosophy, is Spirit, and is God. 

God as the creative condition of space and time, and of “ force.” 

The Infinite as known, or knowable, in and by the finite. 

The Scriptures find in the personality of a transcendent Man the true revelation and 
perfect exemplification of the nature of the absolute and everlasting God. 

The true understanding of Christ is a “ spiritual understanding.” 

Absolute Being, or Spirit, exhibited in the Scriptures under the attributes of intelli- 
gence, life, and love. 
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The triune God. 

Importance of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“Trinity” does not simply mean “ threeness.” The conception of trinity not a sen- 
sible, or phenomenal, but a spiritual conception. It is, accordingly, incapable of being 
sensibly illustrated. 

Trinity is concrete unity. 

Intelligence, Life, and Love—each a triune process. 

This process, in finite beings, subject to temporal limitations, from which, in God, the 
Absolute, it is free. 

The Son and, through him, the world, as the object of the divine intelligence. 

The Holy Spirit, as at once name of the third person in the divine Trinity and also 
the concrete and perfect name of the Absolute, or of God. 

Brief defence of the expression, “‘ Three persons in one God.” 


Lecture VI. 
Biblical Ontology—the World. 


Philosophy of Nature and “ Pure Physical Science” distinguished. 

Philosophic Agnosticism and Mechanism as perversions of pure physical science. 

Religion presupposes, not asystem of pure physical science, but a philosophy of nature. 

Brief résumé of the philosophy of nature. 

Biblical conceptions : 

(a) The world dependent for its existence on divine power. 

(b) Creation not the result of a casual impulse or of an arbitrary determination on 
the part of the Creator. 

(c) God the everlasting worker. His relation to the world active and incessant. 

(d) The world full of divine riches. 

(e) Knowledge of the world to be “ sought out.” 

(f) Vanity and corruptibility of the world apart from God. 

(g) Christ the creator of the world, and 

(h) Also its redeemer. Redemption included in the definition or conception of creation. 

(i) The rationale of creation founded in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Second 
person of the Trinity as the “ first-born of every creature.” 

(j) Christ the “image of the invisible God” only as he is creator and redeemer of 
the world. 

(k) No limits of time placed on the divine work. 

The foregoing conceptions opposed to pantheism. 

False antithesis of “nature” and “the supernatural.” 


Lecture VII. 
Biblical Ontology—Man. 

The Christian conception of man, on the two sides of his identity with nature, and 
of his distinction from and above nature. 

Christian ethics is the theory of the “ perfect man.” 

The experimental character of this theory; together with comments on a modern 
demand that “‘ morals” should be “ secularized”’ and “ humanized.” 

Christian conceptions : 

(a) The world and the natural man (or “the flesh”) regarded as, respectively, the 
place and the instrumental condition of the realization of the perfect man. 

(b) The birth of the spirit is the birth of the true man. 
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(c) The actual realization of the true man depends on a spiritual activity, on the part 
of man. 

(d) This activity is conditioned upon knowledge. 

(e) The object of this knowledge is “ the will of God,” which itself is nothing other 
than the law of absolute or perfected being, or of the most perfect realization of the 
spiritual nature. 

(f) Man’s activity supported by the activity of God himself; man, therefore, a co- 
laborer with God. 

(g) Man finds the “ dwelling-place” of his true self in God. 

(bh) That will alone is free which wills the true self, or which wills itself in God. 

(i) Man is “saved,” or made “ perfect man,” “in Christ Jesus,” and not merely by. 
him. His redemption is a spiritual, and not a merely mechanical process. 

Christian ethics not quietistic. 


Lecture VIII. 
Comparative Philosophic Content of Christianity. 

Religion “ of and for intelligence.” 

In what sense the like is true in regard to the works of artistic and political genius. 

Religion as the living apprehension of that which philosophy aims to comprehend. 

Faith as “ abbreviated knowledge.” 

Indispensable value, for philosophy, of the data contained in the “ Christian con- 
sciousness ;” together with remarks on the question whether philosophy can exist 
without the data which religion furnishes. 

“ Self-consciousness” as the principle or standard of measurement for the “ philosophic 
content”? of all “‘ religions.” 

Christianity as the absolute religion. 


DR. McCOSH’S PROGRAMME OF A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 


[The following circular, issued by Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, of New York, 
announces a series of valuable contributions to Philosophy. Their scope 
is defined by Dr. McCosh in what follows.—Ep. ] 

For the last thirty years I have been taking my part in the philosophic 
discussions of the age. Ihave a few things yet to say before I willingly 
leave the arena. These have long occupied my thoughts, and they relate to 
thrilling topics of the day on which many are anxious to have light thrown. 
In order to bring my views before the thinking public, I start A Philo- 
sophic Series, to consist of small volumes of about sixty pages each, in 
stout paper, at fifty cents per volume, and issued quarterly, and each em- 
bracing an exposition complete in itself of onc theme. I begin with 

I. The Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as opposed to Agnosticism, 
being a Treatise of Applied Logic.—This will confront me with the leading 
philosophic heresy of the day, which is working secretly where it does 
not appear above ground, and undermining some of our most precious 
faiths. It has been shown again and again that Agnosticism is suicidal. 
It is an evident contradiction to affirm that we know that we can know 
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nothing. But when we have done all this we have only strengthened the 
position of Agnosticism which holds that all truth is contradictory. 
Without entering into a wrestling-match with a spectre, I have set before 
the mind the truth which is seen in its own light. It has again and again 
been shown that we have no one absolute criterion of all truth. I have 
allowed this and approached the subject in a different way, and I show 
that we have now satisfactory criteria of the diverse kinds of truth which 
we are required to believe. The little treatise, which can be read in a few 
hours, is intended to give assurance to thinking minds, especially young 
men, in this age of unsettled opinion. It may also be used as a text- 
book in our upper schools. It may be followed by 

II. On the Nature of Causation in Relation to the lately discovered Doc- 
trine of the Conservation of Energy or the Persistence of Force.—lIt isa fact 
that most scientific men now acknowledge that they do not know what to 
make of the doctrine of Causation. The old doctrine is as true as ever that 
every effect implies a cause, but it requires to be modified and explained 
anew in conformity with recent science. 

III. On what Development can do and what it cannot do.—Religious 
people in the present day do not very well know what to make of Devel- 
opment. Irreligious people are turning it to the worst of purposes, mak- 
ing it supersede the power of God. Surely some good may be done by 
explaining what is meant by Development, which is just a form of causa- 
tion, which can do much, but cannot do everything. 

IV. A Criticism of the Philosophy of Kant, specifying its Truths and 
its Errors.—Kantism is the most influential philosophy of the day both 
in Europe and America. Kant has established a body of most important 
philosophic truth, but, without meaning it, he has allowed principles which 
are fitted to undermine our knowledge and the reality of things. 

V. A Criticism of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy as culminated in his 
Ethics.—Mr. Spencer is the most powerful speculative thinker of our day, 
and we now see the full philosophic and practical issue of the principles 
which he has been developing for many years in eight or ten volumes. It 
is surely desirable to have these principles thoroughly sifted. 

But I have proposed enough till such time as I find that my project is 
to be countenanced by the friends of a sober philosophy. 

James McCosn. 

** NOTICE.— Orders for THE CRITERIA OF DIVERSE 
KINDS OF TRUTH (ready Oct. 12, 1882), and subscriptions for the 
entire series, will be received by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broapway, New York. 
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PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
GERMANY. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR C. L, MICHELET. 


[The following very interesting letter on the above topic, from the 
hand of Professor Michelet, of Berlin—who, though now in his eighty- 
third year, exhibits the animation of a seemingly quenchless youth—has 
recently been received by Professor Howison, in acknowledgment of the 
printed report of the latter’s two lectures on the same subject at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy in July, 1882. We print the translation by 
permission.—Eb. | 


[ TRANSLATION. | 
Bern, April 25, 18838. 


“Honorep Frizenp: You have very accurately, and in burning colors, 
depicted the doleful decline into which the mass of our philosophic 
thinkers have fallen. Young Germany, you say, has, with great precipi- 
tancy, thrown away not only the results, but the method, of its past, to 
plunge headlong into the English School. You hold a mirror up before 
us, to show us with reproach to what a pass we have come. And your 
‘Present Aspects of Philosophy in Germany ’ bears witness to the ex- 
ceeding thoroughness of the brush with which you paint. 

“Tn it you rightly set out from Kant’s critical system, as the germ of 
the entire development—the system which, ‘ waxing rather than waning,’ 
would to-day, in Neo-Kantianism, be glad to dominate Germany once 
more, and carry it back to that unintelligible Negation, the Thing-in- 
itsel{—the system which has started no end of misgoings, and which 
affects to disdain Kant’s three great successors as dreamers. Still, you 
do not doubt of the final victory of true philosophy in a people which, 
now that it has ceased to be the Scrub of Europe—now that it has so 
gloriously wrestled to its political regeneration—you hold is in the future 
to bring the Science of Reason to its finished consummation, in continu- 
ance of the affirmative systems of those Heroes of philosophy. 

“This trust I share completely, and hope to live to see its fulfilment 
yet, in the frail decline of my life. And now permit me to add to your 
exposition a few particulars, which may be regarded as supports of this 
hope. 

“Many of the German philosophers who are now throwing them- 
selves into the arms of empiricism do not adhere to the simple, pure em- 
piricism of Locke; but what they call experience is always more or less 
permeated by apriorist elements. In like manner, Kant’s ‘ Experience,’ in 
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his demanding how synthetic judgments are possible a priori, has already 
taken up a metaphysical element into itself, through the Categories, and 
through Space and Time. For after Hume, with ‘the besom of Nemesis,’ 
as you very well express it, had thoroughly swept away Locke’s naked 
empiricism, which fancied it could soar out of itself into universality and 
necessity, there could not well be any return to that. The universality 
and necessity which Hume abjured for experience, Kant transferred to 
the a priori conceptions and perceptions of his idealism. And if the 
Germans have gone to school to the English, the English have also come 
over the channel to us. At any rate, Spencer is desirous of a combina- 
tion of induction and deduction, of the @ posteriori and the a priori, 
makes manifold use of dialectic, and, even in systematic results, is in 
harmony, through his evolutionary theory of the universe, with the 
Hegelian world-process, albeit he still ostensibly adheres to the Canon of 
Kant. 

“Hegel himself, while praising Aristotle for a thorough experimen- 
talist as well as a profound thinker, adds: Experience in its totality is 
Speculation itself. Zeller, however, with all his polemics against the 
Hegelian dialectic, cannot, even with the best intentions, keep up the 
stand by bare experience. If, in his speech on ‘The Present Position 
and Problem of German Philosophy” (in the weekly Jm newen Deutschen 
Reiche, No. 50, pp. 921-928, 1872), he begins with: ‘We need to re- 
turn to experience,’ he yet concludes with the words: ‘ But experience 
only furnishes us with phenomena; the essence of things, philosophic 
truths, can only be found by active thought.’ And therefore I too, in 
my ‘System of Philosophy,’ in five volumes, have only been able to see 
‘Exact Science’ in the combination of both methods. 

“In view of the existing philosophic situation in Germany, the Ber- 
lin Philosophical Society, which originally consisted exclusively of He- 
gelians, but which, in the course of events, has admitted many members 
inclining to empiricism, has, in the Third Head of its Prize Problem, set 
for the competitors the question: ‘Does Hegel’s dialectic method fulfil 
the requirements that must be made of philosophic method, or not?’ 

“ With best greetings from household to household, 
“Tn sincere friendship, 
“ Wholly yours, 


; “ MICHELET. 
“Prorgessor G. H. Howson.” 
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